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Conferences 

Educational  Computing  Organization  of 
Ontario,  seventh  annual  conference,  April  30- 
May  2,  1986. As  well  as  computing  work- 
shops and  sessions  on  administration,  soft- 
ware, and  special  education,  there  will  be 
a special  symposium  on  the  future, 
"Learning  2000."  Pre-registration  only. 

L'Alliance  Ontarienne  des  Professeurs  de 
Frangais,  April  3-5,  1986.  Directed  toward 
teachers  at  elementary  through  university 
levels,  the  conference  focusses  on  issues 
and  answers  in  French-language  education. 


Seminars  on  Audition,  a one  day  conference 
on  Friday,  March  14,  1986,  designed  to 
provide  audiologists,  speech  language 
pathologists,  engineers,  linguists,  and 
psychologists  with  an  overview  of  the 
auditory  environment,  including  new 
hearing  aid  technologies  and  the  facts 
versus  fiction  about  the  human  auditory 
system. 


OMLTA/AOPLV  Centennial  Spring 
Conference,  April  2-5  at  the  Toronto 
Hilton  Harbour  Castle.  Sessions  include 
"Supervision  and  Evaluation  of  Teachers, 
"Integration  of  Subjects  through  Group 
Work,"  and  "How  to  Motivate  Students 
through  the  Use  of  Free  Materials  from 
the  Canadian  Government."  Please 
register  before  Feb.  15,  1986. 

Further  information:  OISE  Conference 
Office,  252  Bloor  St.  lA/., 

Toronto  MSS  1V6  (416)  923-4711. 
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And  Damn  theTorpedoes! 

OISE,  U of  T,  and  QUEEN'S  PARK 


Hugh  Oliver,  OISE  Press 

In  July  1985,  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  celebrated  its  twen- 
tieth anniversary.  The  mood  among  the 
staff  was  self-congratulatory,  for  through- 
out its  existence,  OISE’s  survival  had 
often  seemed  precarious.  During  its  early 
years,  it  came  under  attack  from  various 
quarters — as  is  the  fate  of  many  new 
institutions,  chiefly  because  they  fail  to 
satisfy  whatever  expectations  their  critics 
have  of  them.  Then,  more  recently,  OISE 
has  sometimes  had  occasion  to  regret  its 
lack  of  degree-granting  authority,  rendering 
it  dependent  on  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  conferring  degrees  on  its  graduates. 

Nevertheless,  twenty  years  on,  OISE 
has  managed  to  build  itself  a solid 
reputation,  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, as  a graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion; and  through  its  research  and  its 
province-wide  field  centres,  it  has  been 
making  a valuable  contribution  to  Ontario’s 
educational  system.  Thus  the  feeling 
among  staff  was  that  OISE  would  be 
embarking  on  its  next  twenty  years  without 
fear  of  being  torpedoed.  On  October  24, 
1985 — ^ironically,  the  day  on  which 
celebratory  issue  {Orbit  75)  was  pub- 
lished— the  torpedo  struck. 

In  his  first  budget  speech  as  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  and  amid  talk  of  gasoline  prices 
and  tobacco  taxes,  the  Hon.  Robert  Nixon 
insinuated  the  following  sentence: 

As  a step  towards  eliminating  duplication  in 
the  public  sector,  the  Government  will  transfer 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  to 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Now  the  Treasurer  made  this  an- 
nouncement without  consulting  either  the 


Director  of  OISE  or  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Furthermore,  his 
rationale  of  “eliminating  duplication’’  has 
since  been  examined  and  found  wanting: 
there  is  little  duplication  worth  talking  of. 
Consequently,  the  question  remains  why 
Nixon  should  have  ordered  OISE’s  trans- 
fer. The  answer,  it  seems,  lies  buried  in  the 
murk  of  provincial  political  history. 

However,  at  the  time  of  the  Treasurer’s 
announcement,  OISE  was  seeking  to 
renegotiate  an  affiliation  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Toronto — an  agreement 
related  to  the  awarding  of  University 
degrees  to  OISE  graduates.  So  if,  instead 
of  affiliation,  OISE  were  to  be  transferred 
to  the  University,  what,  one  might  ask, 
would  be  so  bad  about  that? 

What  would  be  so  bad  has  chiefly  to  do 
with  money.  Were  OISE  to  be  transferred 
to  the  U of  T,  the  University  would 
exercise  control  over  OISE’s  budget.  In  its 
present  straitened  circumstances,  the 
University  would  then  very  likely  redirect 
a substantial  part  of  that  budget  to  other 
more  costly  disciplines  such  as  medicine  or 
engineering.  Thus,  many  of  OISE’s  current 
activities  would  have  to  be  terminated — in 
particular,  its  field  centre  programs,  much 
of  its  research,  and  its  other  activities 
outside  the  University’s  normal  purview. 
The  probability  (or  “certainty”  some 
would  argue)  is  that  OISE  would  be 
reduced  to  a university  dependent  whose 
sole  preoccupation  was  academic  per- 
formance. To  prevent  this  happening,  to 
preserve  what  they  had  helped  to  create, 
the  staff  at  OISE  united  as  they  had  never 
done  before. 

Dr.  Shapiro,  OISE’s  director,  began 
meeting  with  various  senior  officials  of  the 
Government  and  the  University.  Mean- 


while, OISE’s  Faculty  Association  initiated 
a campaign  to  drum  up  support  from  OISE 
students  and  alumni,  from  educators  across 
the  province,  and  from  important  persons 
who,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  been 
connected  with  OISE.  The  purpose  of  the 
campaign  was  to  get  all  these  people  to 
write  protest  letters  to  Queen’s  Park.  At 
the  same  time,  brief  articles  questioning 
Nixon’s  decision  began  to  appear  in  the 
Press.  Nevertheless,  it  became  apparent 
that  if  OISE  were  really  to  be  heard,  it 
would  have  to  beat  a louder  drum.  And 
so,  with  help  from  OCUFA  (Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations),  a rally  was  arranged  for 
December  5.  Speakers  were  engaged  and 
publicity  materials  prepared. 

The  rally,  held  in  OISE’s  auditorium, 
turned  out  to  be  a huge  success,  and  there 
was  general  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the 


David  Wilson  (Adult  Ed.)  caught  the  TV 
camera's  eye  with  his  banner. 


It's  standing  room  only  in  the  auditorium  as  staff,  students,  and 
visitors  listen  to  Robert  Nixon  repeat  his  plan  for  the  shotgun 
marriage. 


(l-r)  Walter  Pitman,  June  Callwood,  Larry  Grossman,  Bob  Rae, 
Bill  Jones  (OCUFA),  Robert  Nixon,  Florence  Henderson,  Serge 
Plouffe,  and  Ernie  Checkeris  await  their  turn  to  speak. 


r 
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“It’s  time  for  Ontario 
Treasurer  Robert  Nixon  to 
drop  his  ill-considered 
budget  proposal  to  put 
OISE,  the  province’s  educa- 
tional think  tank,  under 
the  control  of  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  faculty  of 
education. 

. there’s  no  other  in- 
stitution like  OISE  in 
Canada.  But  Nixon  wants  to 
transfer  it  to  the  faculty  of 
education  ...  ‘as  a step 
toward  eliminating  duplica- 
tion in  the  public  sector’. 
What  nonsense!” 

Toronto  Star 

“Small  and  excellent,  OISE 
ticks  away  like  an  efficient 
little  watch  in  the  middle  of 
the  sprawling  University  of 
Toronto  campus.” 

Doris  Anderson 

“OISE  is  not  a sacred  cow. 
It  is  an  important,  valued 
institution.’  ’ 

Larry  Grossman 

“The  most  active  members  of 
our  caucus  to  raise  questions 
about  the  merger  of  OISE 
with  the  University  of 
Toronto  were  people  in  the 
North  — from  Algonquin  — 
from  Thunder  Bay.” 

Bob  Rae 

“Mr.  Nixon’s  proposal  has 
puzzled  administrators  from 
the  institute  and  faculty 
from  the  university’s  educa- 
tion department.” 

The  Globe  and  Mail 


support  that  OISE  was  able  to  generate. 
Speakers  included  broadcaster  June  Call- 
wood,  Walter  Pitman  (Executive  Director, 
Ontario  Arts  Council),  Larry  French 
(OSSTF),  Serge  Plouffe  (President, 

L’ Association  Canadienne  Frangaise  de 
rOntario),  Ray  Hainsworth  (Education 
Director,  OFL),  Ernie  Checkeris  (Presi- 
dent, Canadian  Schools  Trustees  Associa- 
tion), Jim  Clancy  (President,  OPSEU),  and 
Florence  Henderson  (former  Executive 
Director  of  FWTAO).  In  addition,  repre- 
sentatives from  OISE’s  internal  constitu- 
encies— Steve  Cashmore  for  the  General 
Support  Staff,  Ruth  Marks  for  the  Profes- 
sional Staff,  Nancy  Watson  for  the 
Research  Officers,  and  Kingsley  Banya  for 
the  Graduate  Students — gave  an  overview 
of  what  the  transfer  would  mean  for  their 
respective  organizations. 

But  in  terms  of  OISE’s  future,  the  most 
important  speakers  were  the  political 
representatives;  Bob  Rae  (N.D.P.  leader), 
Larry  Grossman  (P.C.  leader),  and  Trea- 
surer Robert  Nixon.  Both  Grossman  and 
Rae  pledged  support  for  the  Institute,  and 
Rae  reminded  Nixon  of  the  voting 
arithmetic  at  Queen’s  Park — namely,  “25 
plus  51  is  more  than  48.’’  Mr.  Nixon, 
however,  was  not  to  be  budged  from  his 
position,  not  then  and  not  since. 

A crucial  outcome  of  the  rally  was  the 
much  greater  media  coverage  afforded 
OISE,  coverage  that  generally  opposed 
OISE’s  transfer.  For  example,  “Hands  off 
OISE’’  was  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  the 
December  7 issue  of  the  Toronto  Star, 
arguing  that,  in  proposing  the  transfer,  Mr. 
Nixon  was  out  of  touch  with  present 
realities.  At  the  same  time,  the  protests  of 
many  Ontario  educators  were  reaching 
Queen’s  Park.  But  after  the  Christ- 
mas/New Year  break,  many  at  OISE  are 
concerned  that  the  momentum  generated 
by  the  rally  will  soon  be  lost.  The  next 
significant  date  is  January  15  when  the 
Social  Development  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  will  start  hearings  about  OISE. 


Meanwhile,  the  OISE  Board  of  Gover- 
nors has  spelt  out  the  Institute’s  position; 
that  discussion  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  cease  relative  to  the  proposed 
transfer;  that  the  Government  be  asked  to 
withdraw  its  transfer  proposal;  that  the 
possibility  of  entering  affliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  and/or  affiliation 
with  other  universities  be  pursued;  and  that 
OISE’s  status  under  the  1965  OISE  Act 
relative  to  degree-granting  powers  be 
explored. 

What  the  outcome  of  all  this  will  be,  who 
knows?  The  vociferous  and  widespread 
support  that  OISE  has  been  able  to  muster 
must  surely  make  the  Government  think 
seriously  about  backing  down,  especially 
with  a minority  vote  and  with  both  the 
NDP  and  the  Conservatives  committed  to 
opposing  the  transfer.  But  nothing  has 
happened  yet. 

Of  course,  a likely  victim  of  the  transfer 
would  be  Orbit.  And  here,  although  the 
purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to  present 
an  impartial  (well,  fairly  impartial)  account 
of  what  has  been  happening,  if  you,  the 
reader,  can  see  your  way  to  writing  a letter 
to  your  M.P.P.  protesting  OISE’s  transfer, 
your  support  would  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated. □ 


OISE  Research  Officers,  members  of 
OPSEU  Local  578,  set  up  a display  in  the 
lobby. 


(l-r)  Pat  Neylan,  Kathy  Corrigan,  and  Sheila  Barnard  with  some  of  the  books,  kits  and 


journals  published  by  OISE  Press. 
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I Orbit  is  beginning  a new  series  of  articles 
intended  to  give  readers  some  idea  of  what 
I is  happening  in  education  elsewhere  in  the 
' world.  The  series  will  include  some 
I modern  western  nations  as  well  as  some 
[ developing  countries. 

While  the  focus  of  each  article  will 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  particular 
educational  system  being  described  as  well 
as  the  perspective  of  the  author,  we  will  try 
to  cover  in  this  series  such  issues  as 
innovation  and  its  sources,  new  curricular 
developments,  system-wide  changes,  the 
status  of  teachers  and  teacher  training, 
literacy  rates  and  enrolment  levels,  finan- 
cial provisions  and  school  administration, 
and  the  influence  of  external  ideas,  for. 
example,  the  way  western  ideas  have 
affected  schools  in  the  third  world. 

We  in  the  West  sometimes  tend  to  think 
rather  simplistically  that  the  western 
countries  colonized  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  introduced  their  own  patterns  of 


SCHOOLS 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD 

schooling,  or  at  least  some  facsimile  of 
their  patterns  sufficient  to  maintain  order 
and  develop  trade.  In  fact,  many  countries 
never  experienced  a colonial  regime  though 
they  themselves  saw  the  importation  of 
western  style  models  of  education  as  a 
short-cut  to  rapid  development.  Japan  and 
China  are  both  examples  of  this.  Then 
again,  the  American  imposition  of  its 
system  on  Japan  after  World  War  II  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  that  country,  yet 
the  Japanese  system  still  has  much  that  is 
uniquely  Japanese. 

Some  countries  have  developed  ideas,  or 
in  some  cases  complete  systems,  spec- 


ifically to  counter  or  resist  invasion  by  an 
external  culture.  The  Kikuyu  tribe  in 
Kenya,  for  example,  created  their  own 
modern  schooling  system  early  in  this 
century  in  opposition  to  the  British  system 
which  trained  only  laborers  and  artisans. 

As  a result  of  this  initiative,  they  had 
local  leaders  ready  to  take  political 
responsibility  long  before  Kenya  gained 
independence.  In  Brazil,  Paulo  Freire  has 
experimented  with  an  approach  to  non- 
formal  education  called  “conscientisation” 
which  has  created  an  awareness  of  the 
“hidden  curriculum”  in  countries  around 
the  world: 

It  is  in  this  international  context  of 
diversity,  struggle,  and  exchange  that  Orbit 
will  present  a series  of  pictures  of  schools 
and  schooling  around  the  world.  The  first 
article,  by  Ruth  Hayhoe,  is  on  education  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  The 
second,  by  Ndibalema  Alphonce,  concerns 
Tanzania  and  will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 


Education 
in  the 
People’s  F 


Ruth  Hayhoe,  OISE 

Certain  powerful  images  spring  to  my  mind 
when  I think  of  the  People’s  Republic  o'f 
China.  The  first  is  one  of  scale.  How  does 
a country  of  more  than  one  billion  people 
educate  its  youth?  The  task  of  providing 
books,  desks,  chalk,  not  to  mention 
teachers,  for  over  200  million  young  people 
is  staggering.  My  second  image  is  of  a 
nation  that  dares  to  experiment.  Fiercely 
independent,  the  Chinese  have  tried  out 
forms  of  socialist  organization  that  have 
diverged  radically  from  the  Soviet  patterns 
which  they  emulated  in  the  early  years  ■ 
after  the  Communist  Revolution  of  1949. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution 
(1966-1976),  we  heard  a great  deal  about 
open-door  schooling.  Pupils  and  (f'eachers 
together  created  curricular  matei/ials  which 
related  closely  to  everyday  life  . These 
included  the  oral  history  of  peasants  and 
workers,  science  lessons  speccifically  re- 
lated to  the  agricultural  or  iifidustrial 
produce  of  each  locality,  a^d  social  studies 
that  involved  class  sLTivggle  against  mem- 
bers of  society  who  \were  seen  as  “taking 
the  capitalist  road.”  ^eachers  themselves 
were  often  targets  oK  revolutionary  criti- 
cism in  this  period/ a fact  that  has  led  to  a 
continuing  disciplane  problem  in  Chinese 
classrooms  evfT  since.  Since  1978,  the 
vision  of  a re^iplutionary  egalitarian  society 
which  was  pifojected  during  the  Cultural 


Revolution  has  been  destroyed  by  Chinese 
revelations  of  the  violence  and  social 
disruption  of  that  period.  China  has  now 
probably  moved  farther  than  any  other 
socialist  country  toward  accommodation 
arid  interdependence  with  western  capitalist 
countries,  including  extensive  educational 
exchange  and  various  forms  of  educational 
cooperation  within  China. 

This  article  will  first  look  at  some  of  the 
innovations  in  the  Chinese  educational 
system  since  1978,  then  discuss  the 
important  educational  reform  document 
put  forward  by  Party  and  State  leaders  in 
the  national  education  conference  of  May 
1985.  This  is  the  first  time  in  post- 
Liberation  history  that  a national  educ- 
tional  conference  has  been  called  directly 
by  Party  and  State  leaders,  and  they  have 
worked  intensely  on  the  preparation  of  this 
document.  It  should  therefore  reveal  how 
they  view  the  challenges  facing  Chinese 
schools  over  the  coming  decade. 

A national  education  conference  held  in 
1978  marked  a turning  point  for  China’s 
schools.  The  view  that  education  should 
serve  “proletarian  politics”  was  super- 
seded by  the  view  that  the  main  task  of 
education  was  to  prepare  disciplined 
workers  for  “socialist  modernization”  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a few  young  people 
to  become  experts  in  the  applied  natural 
and  social  sciences  needed  for  rapid 
economic  development.  This  change  in  aim 


reflected  a change  in  vision  from  a 
revolutionary  egalitarian  society  to  a 
modern  socialist  one.  It  has  led  to  great 
changes  in  educational  practices  within 
schools. 

Reflecting  this  change  in  aim,  a new  set 
of  standard  textbooks  was  prepared  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  schools 
throughout  the  country  were  encouraged  to 
use  these  texts  in  order  to  raise  the 
standards  in  basic  subject  areas  such  as 
mathematics,  Chinese,  and  science.  A 
foreign  language,  usually  English,  was  to 
be  taught  from  the  third  year  of  primary 
school.  Examinations  re-emerged  after  the 
ban  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  era,  and  the 
movement  of  children  from  primary  to 
lower  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  up  the 
ladder  to  upper  secondary  and  higher 
education,  was  determined  by  standard 
examinations  across  a city  district,  a rural 
county,  or  indeed  the  whole  nation. 
Schooling  was  gradually  lengthened  from 
the  five  years  of  primary  education  and 
four  years  of  secondary  education  common 
in  the  Cultural  Revolution  period  to  six 
years  of  primary  education  and  three  each 
of  lower  and  upper  secondary  education. 
Nation-wide  higher  education  entrance 
examinations,  re-instated  in  1977  and  held 
every  July,  became  the  focal  point  of  the 
educational  ladder.  The  select  few  who 
managed  to  leap  over  this  difficult  barrier 
were  assured  free  higher  education  and 
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Kindergarten  children  in  Shanghai. 


allocation  to  a secure  post  as  a professional 
within  the  socialist  system  on  graduation. 

The  attainment  of  higher  education, 
which  the  Chinese  refer  to  as  the  “iron  rice 
bowl,"  brings  prestige  and  security  to  the 
whole  family  as  well  as  a possibility  of  job 
satisfaction  unattainable  by  the  majority 
who  become  part  of  the  workforce  in  state 
or  collective  factories,  or  within  rural 
family  productive  units.  The  intensity  with 
which  young  people  strive  to  climb  this 
ladder  can  be  imagined  in  light  of  transition 
statistics.  In  1983,  66.5  percent  of  primary 
school  graduates  gained  entrance  to  lower 
secondary  schools.'  Thirty-two  percent  of 
lower  secondary  graduates  reached  upper 
secondary  school,  and  16.6  percent  of 
upper  secondary  graduates  were  admitted 
to  formal  higher  education. 

Both  industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  increased  steadily  in  China  in  the 
years  between  1978  and  1985,  bringing  the 
country  to  a modest  level  of  prosperity. 

Can  schools  and  educators  take  some 
credit  for  this?  Some  would  argue  that  they 
can,  as  seen  in  a series  of  debates  on  the 
question  of  “investment  in  education.”  In 
these  debates,  the  western  argument 
around  human  capital  theory  takes  on  a 
Chinese  form.  Education  is  defined  as  part 
of  the  “productive  forces”  of  society 
rather  than  being  entirely  identified  with 
the  political  and  cultural  “superstructure.” 
Education  is  thus  seen  as  having  an 
important  role  in  channelling  human  talent 
into  economic  production.  Comparisons 
with  other  developing  countries  such  as 
India  have  indicated  the  extremely  low 
proportion  of  educational  expenditure 
within  the  Chinese  national  budget.  Armed 
with  comparative  statistics  and  an  argu- 
ment adapted  from  western  notions  of 
education  prevalent  in  the  sixties,  Chinese 
educators  have  waged  a campaign  for 
greater  educational  spending  which  has 
focussed  on  the  relation  between  educa- 
tional investment  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  is  evident 
in  the  “Decision  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Education  System”  adopted  by  Party  and 


State  leaders  at  the  national  education 
conference  of  May  1985.  This  decision 
affirms  that  “for  some  time  to  come  the 
increase  of  educational  appropriation  by 
both  central  and  local  government  must  be 
greater  than  the  increase  of  regular 
financial  revenues,  and  the  average  educa- 
tional fund  per  student  enrolled  in  the 
schools  must  also  be  gradually  increased.” 
The  formulation  of  an  educational  law, 
which  would  stipulate  nine  years  of 
compulsory  education,  six  primary  and 
three  lower  secondary,  is  being  given 
strong  emphasis.  Provincial  governments 
are  to  formulate  their  own  more  detailed 
version  of  legislation  guiding  the  gradual 
provision  of  compulsory  education, 
stating  the  forms  of  urban  industrial 
taxation  and  rural  financial  appropriation 
that  will  make  it  realizable.  This  legislation 
will  be  more  substantial  and  precise  than 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  passed  in 
1982  which  made  education  compulsory  for 
the  first  time  in  China’s  post- Liberation 
history. 


This  document  also  gives  a realistic 
t-stimate  of  China’s  achievements  so  far  in 
fformal  educational  provision.  Three  gen- 
eral regional  categories  are  identified,  each 
Hfcjiving  different  tasks  to  fulfill.  The  first 
ca  tegory,  embracing  about  one-quarter  of 
the  tpopulation,  consists  of  cities  and 
econo^mically  developed  areas,  mainly  in 
coastal\provinces,  which  have  achieved 
universaly  primary  education  and  in  some 
cases  hav/e  already  universalized  lower 
secondar^'  education.  By  1990,  they  are 
expected  to’  have  all  of  their  12  to  14 
year-old  chilcTren  in  school.  The  second 
category,  emlbracing  about  half  of  the 
population,  cor.isists  of  towns  and  villages 
at  a medium  levetLof  development  which  , 

still  have  not  univerj^alized  primary  educa- 
tional provision.  By  1995,  it  is  hoped  that  , 
they  will  have  all  of  th^eir  children  aged  6 to  i 
14  in  school.  The  third  i category,  backward  j 
areas  largely  in  the  hintd'rland  and  some- 
times including  minority  naationalities,  con-  Jft 
stitutes  the  final  quarter  of  t^e  population  ^ ■ 
and  is  still  far  from  having  Uhoiversal  . f 
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education  at  the  basic  level.  In  addition  to 
local  efforts,  the  state  will  make  a direct 
contribution  to  speed  up  educational 
development  in  these  areas. 

The  key  to  these  ambitious  plans  for 
educational  development  of  course  lies 
with  teachers.  China’s  total  teaching  force 
in  the  regular  school  system  added  up  to 
over  8 million  people  in  1983.  Of  these, 
303,000  were  in  higher  education,  2.8 
million  in  secondary  education,  5.4  million 
in  primary  education,  460,000  in  kinder- 
garten, and  5,600  in  special  education. 
Teachers  were  so  severely  criticized  in  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  their  salaries  have 
remained  so  low  in  comparison  with  other 
occupational  groups  that  major  efforts  are 
needed  to  keep  them  loyal  to  their 
profession  and  to  continue  to  develop  both 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  teaching  force. 
Most  teachers  earn  considerably  less  than 
urban  industrial  workers  in  the  state 
sector,  although  a recent  salary  increase 
across  the  whole  system  has  improved 
their  lot  somewhat. 

With  a teaching  force  of  this  size, 

Chinese  leaders  cannot  rely  only  on 
financial  measures  to  raise  the  social  status 
and  prestige  of  the  teaching  profession. 
They  have  hit  upon  a typically  Chinese 
approach  in  the  creation  of  a national 
teachers’  festival,  which  was  first  cele- 
brated on  September  10,  1985,  and  will 
become  a part  of  the  national  calendar  each 
September.  Intensive  propaganda  efforts 
during  the  month  call  everyone’s  attention 
to  the  sacrificial  efforts  and  inspiration 
which  make  up  the  teachers’  contribution 
to  socialist  development. 

Another  major  emphasis  has  been  on 
in-service  and  pre-service  teacher  training, 
with  pre-service  provision  now  being 
extended  far  beyond  its  original  con- 
centration within  teachers’  colleges  and 
universities.  Of  805  higher  institutions  in 
1983,  210  were  teachers’  universities  and 
colleges,  whose  graduates  were  expected 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  school  system. 
With  the  diversification  of  upper  secondary 
schooling  and  the  provision  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  technical  and  agricultural 
secondary  schools,  now  the  task  of  teacher 
training  is  being  shared  by  agricultural  and 
engineering  universities  as  well.  Also,  the 
new-style  higher  technical  colleges,  which 


are  springing  up  under  city  governments 
throughout  China,  take  the  training  of 
technical  teachers  for  upper  secondary 
schools  as  one  of  their  important  tasks. 
Teachers  for  primary  schools  are  largely 
trained  within  upper  secondary  teacher 
training  schools. 

It  is  probably  the  higher  education 
system  that  has  seen  the  greatest  changes 
in  the  period  between  1978  and  1983.  Total 
enrolments  have  risen  from  850,000  to  1.2 
million  in  the  regular  system,  and  another 
1.1  million  people  are  accommodated  in 
various  types  of  non-formal  higher  educa- 
tion. This  may  be  contrasted  with  a falling 
enrolment  in  primary  education,  from  146.2 
million  in  1978  to  135.8  million  in  1983, 
which  reflects  China’s  successful  birth 
control  campaigns.  It  also  contrasts  with 
the  drop  from  a 66.4  to  a 46.3  million 
enrolment  at  the  secondary  level.  Here,  the 
drop  in  enrolment  is  not  so  much  a matter 
of  demographic  change  as  of  a con- 
solidation of  secondary  provision  which 
has  led  to  the  closing  of  many  poorly 
functioning  secondary  schools  in  rural 
areas  and  the  conversion  of  others  into 
vocational  schools. 

At  the  tertiary  level,  however,  there  is 
no  hesitation  about  the  need  to  expand 
rapidly  and  raise  quality  at  the  same  time. 
This  expansion  has  doubtless  given  an 
unfair  advantage  to  urban  young  people 
who  are  much  better  equipped  for  the 
decisive  competitive  examinations.  How- 
ever, special  policies  of  affirmative  action 
for  rural  young  people  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  teacher  education  have 
helped  to  offset  this.  Students  must 
undertake  to  return  to  their  home  areas  on 
graduation  and  apply  their  skills  to  rural 
development. 

Higher  institutions  are  given  a greater 
autonomy  than  ever  before  in  the  educa- 
tional reform  document.  They  have  con- 
siderable freedom  in  setting  their  own 
curricular  directions  and  in  initiating 
programs  of  international  exchange  and 
cooperation.  They  have  full  control  over 
their  internal  budgets  and  an  increasing  say 
over  the  selection  of  their  students  as  well 
as  their  job  allocation  on  graduation.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  students  assigned 
to  them  according  to  the  state  plan  and 
financed  accordingly,  they  are  encouraged 


to  make  contracts  with  industrial  or  other 
enterprises  for  the  direct  training  of 
professionals  needed  by  society.  They  may 
also  accept  private  fee-paying  students. 
Thus  one  can  expect  a growth  in 
enrolments  that  outpaces  government  sup- 
port and  the  emergence  of  a variety  of 
different  approaches  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  generation  of  professionals.  Graduate 
enrolment  has  increased  from  around 
10,000  in  1978  to  over  40,000  in  1985.  In 
addition,  around  35,000  Chinese  students 
and  scholars  have  gone  to  study  or  do 
research  in  higher  institutions  in  Europe, 
Japan,  and  North  America  since  1978.  Most 
of  them  are  teachers  within  the  formal 
higher  education  system.  The  ideas  they 
take  back,  as  well  as  the  eclectic  influences 
being  introduced  through  World  Bank 
supported  educational  projects  and  bi- 
lateral projects  such  as  those  funded  by 
CIDA,  will  probably  draw  China’s  uni- 
versities more  and  more  into  inter- 
dependence with  the  global  community  of 
scholars. 

The  photographs  of  a classroom  and 
schoolyard  in  a small  provincial  town 
evoke  a sense  of  the  starkness  of  the 
struggle  for  basic  educational  and  eco- 
nomic survival  that  is  the  lot  of  most 
Chinese  pupils  and  teachers.  How  then  will 
the  tiny  elite  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  abroad,  and  the  somewhat  larger  group 
of  privileged  youth  who  attain  a higher 
education  in  China,  relate  to  this  great 
mass  of  children  and  young  people  in  their 
hinterland?  Will  they  be  effective  channels 
for  disseminating  knowledge  that  can 
contribute  to  economic  development  as 
well  as  cultural  and  social  enrichment?  Or 
is  there  a danger  that  they  will  become  tools 
of  a western  penetration  that  distorts 
economic  development,  increases  social 
divisions,  and  undermines  the  values  of 
Chinese  socialism  and  Chinese  culture?  □ 

Note 

1.  If  this  sounds  high,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  primary  school 
pupils  drop  out  before  graduation. 


A schoolyard  and  classroom  in  QuFu 
- a provincial  town  in  Shandong  province, 
birthplace  of  Confucius. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Ontario  Teachers 


Ruth  Weir,  King  Edward  Public  School 

This  letter  is  an  appeal  to  all  teachers  who, 
like  me,  have  been  assailed  by  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  present-day  educational 
philosophy  and  methods.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  time  to  look  at  where  we  have  been  and 
to  question  where  we  are  going. 

Before  World  War  II,  public  educa- 
tion was  prescribed.  The  Gray  Book  out- 
lined exactly  what  elementary  teachers 
were  responsible  for  teaching,  while 
standardized  texts  and  examinations  en- 
sured that  children  did,  in  fact,  cover  the 
curriculum.  And,  if  too  many  children  in 
any  class  failed,  the  onus  to  do  better  was 
placed  on  the  teacher.  In  elementary 
grades,  reading  was  taught  via  the  phonetic 
method.  Teachers  labored  to  ensure  that 
their  young  charges  acquired  a background 
in  language  and  math  skills,  so  they  would 
be  “ready”  to  begin  the  work  in  future 
grades. 

This  system  may  not  have  been  imagina- 
tive, but  it  was  successful  in  turning  out 
people  who  could  read  and  do  simple 
arithmetic,  write  a proper  sentence  and 
spell.  Those  who  emerged  from  its 
classrooms  had  been  exposed  to  history 
and  geography  and  knew  something  about 
their  native  land.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
system  (fairly  uniform  throughout  Canada) 
is  reflected  in  literacy  figures.  In  1931,  the 
census  claimed  96.6  percent  as  literate  and 
felt  it  necessary  to  explain  the  3.4  percent 
illiteracy  figure: 

The  progress  in  the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  to 
be  adequately  represented,  must  take  into 
consideration  the  variation  of  illiteracy  with 
age.  . . . It  provides  a means  of  comparison  by 
dates.  The  extent  of  illiteracy  is  much  higher 
among  older  persons  than  among  young, 
indicating  the  lack  of  adequate  schooling 
during  the  period  of  school  age  of  these  older 
persons.  (Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  p.  259) 


Dr.  Ruth  Weir,  elementary  teacher  and 
historian  of  education,  speaks  from  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  literacy. 
She  is  writing  a book  on  the  present  sorry 
state  of  elementary  schooling  and  what 
to  do  about  it. 


In  Ontario  itself,  the  rate  for  illiteracy 
listed  in  1931  was  only  2.3  percent  (ibid, 
p.  261).  Yet  some  50  years  later,  Ontario 
admits  to  25  percent  illiteracy,  and  the 
blame  is  no  longer  placed  upon  “in- 
adequate schooling”  but  falls  upon  the 
illiterates  themselves.  What  has  happened? 

Following  World  War  II,  drastic 
changes  took  place  in  our  educational 
system.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  a shift 
in  emphasis  from  the  phonetic  to  the  sight 
method  of  teaching  reading.  My  eldest 
child  was  a victim  of  this  method,  and  we 
had  to  teach  him  to  read  at  home  using 
phonics.  It  was  not  too  difficult,  therefore, 
for  me  to  understand  why  reading  prob- 
lems became  a real  issue  within  a few  short 
years.  Although  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  children  were  obvious,  teachers 
were  instructed  to  continue  the  sight 
method.  Since  many  children  did  not 
succeed  in  learning  to  read  but  were  passed 
along  anyway,  teachers  in  the  higher 
grades  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
cover  the  prescribed  program.  Unless  the 
child  met  a teacher  who  ignored  policy  and 
taught  phonics  anyway,  the  child  likely 
was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  “guessing” 
the  words  in  his  or  her  reader.  While  I was 
one  of  those  teachers  who  closed  the  door 
and  taught  phonics,  I have  received  many 
children  over  the  years  who  relied  primar- 
ily on  guessing  when  they  met  an  unknown 
word.  The  emphasis  on  sight  reading  soon 
spawned  special  readers  for  “slow  learn- 
ers”; one  which  appeared  in  1953  was  a 
pre-primer.  The  Children  (Amoss,  1953). 

Rather  than  consider  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  teaching 
methods,  the  Ministry  accepted  the  idea 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
children.  Reasons  for  their  failure  were 
sought  in  such  areas  as  socio-economic 
status,  home  conditions,  and  ethnicity. 
Instead  of  re-examining  its  philosophy  and 
recommending  methods,  the  Ontario 
Government  moved  further  toward  the 
progressivism  practised  south  of  the  border 
(a  plank  of  which  is  sight  reading).  This 
philosophy  emphasized  the  “individual” 
rather  than  the  common  needs  of  all 
children.  Each  child  was  presumed 
“unique”  and  was  supposed  to  pursue  his 
or  her  own  interests.  Teachers  were 


instructed  to  deal  with  each  individual 
child.  This  attitude  was  formalized  into 
policy  in  Ontario  Government  documents. 
Among  other  things,  structured  cur- 
riculum was  abandoned:  “One  of  the 
fundamental  issues  facing  Ontario  Schools 
is  the  shift  in  focus  from  structured  content 
to  the  child”  (Ontario,  Provincial  Com- 
mittee on  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  1968).  A 
Commission  was  set  up  which  produced 
the  document  Living  and  Learning,  and 
Lloyd  Dennis,  one  of  the  Commission 
members,  took  a year  to  make  sure  every 
teacher  in  Ontario  had  the  opportunity  to 
understand  its  contents.  This  document 
rejected  such  skills  as  grammar,  spelling, 
and  all  rote  learning,  including  math.  The 
child  was  glorified,  as  if  human  skills  and 
knowledge,  so  painfully  acquired  over 
thousands  of  years,  had  become  innate 
and,  as  Plato  suggested,  all  knowledge 
existed  in  the  soul  and  needed  only  to  be 
recollected  since  “alt  research  and  learning 
is  but  recollection”  (Grube,  1966,  p.  124). 

The  new  philosophy  adopted  by  the 
Ontario  Government  has  drastically  af- 
fected teachers.  But  in  no  case  does  our 
Government  accept  blame  for  the  failure  of 
its  innovations.  Teachers,  not  Government 
policy,  bear  the  brunt  of  public  attacks 
when  such  innovations  are  unsuccessful. 
The  stresses  involved  in  trying  to  make  the 
“child-centred”  approach  work  led  to  the 
practice  of  granting  teachers  “mental 
health”  days.  For  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  it  was  nigh  to  impossible  to  deliver 
individual  programs  for  20  to  35  children. 
Further,  as  these  children  found  their  way 
into  secondary  institutions,  high  school 
teachers  were  affected.  For  how  can  you 
teach  children  algebra  when  they  don’t 
know  arithmetic?  And  how  can  you  have 
children  study  Shakespeare  when  they 
can’t  read?  In  recognition  of  the  wide- 
spread concern  of  teachers,  the  Ontario 
Secondary  Teachers  Federation  (1976) 
published  the  study  Tt  What  Cost,  which 
recommended  the  reinstitution  of  core 
curricula. 

Since  children  reached  high  school  age 
without  acquiring  the  necessary  skills, 
special  schools  were  built  to  house  these  ^,3 
young  people.  Such  terms  as  “culturally . J 
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Whither  Education? 


deprived"  and  "learning  disabled”  became 
popular.  According  to  Keeton  (1983),  22  to 
25  percent  of  Ontario  children  were,  in 
1981,  designated  "learning  disabled" 

(p.  30). 

In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  children  who 
are  obviously  not  coping  successfully  in 
the  present  system,  no  positive  changes  are 
being  instituted  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
illiteracy.  Rather,  various  "scapegoats” 
continue  to  be  advanced  as  the  reasons 
why  children  are  not  learning.  In  response 
to  the  numbers  of  students  seeking 
entrance  to  higher  education  without 
adequate  preparation,  universities  have 
instituted  a required  pre-test  for  students, 
an  indication  that  it  is  not  only  the  poor 
student  who  is  apt  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
but  those  who  are  considered  university 
material  as  well. 

If  changes  are  to  be  made,  where  does 
the  problem  lie?  From  my  point  of  view, 
the  problem  lies  with  elementary  educa- 
tion. How  can  high  school  teachers  prepare 
students  for  university  if  they  lack  basic 
skills — skills  which  should  have  been 
acquired  in  elementary  school?  And  how 
can  elementary  teachers  prepare  children 
for  any  uniform  high  school  program  when 
they  are  supposed  to  emphasize  "in- 
dividuality" rather  than  the  common  needs 
of  all  children?  For  in  the  field  of  theory, 
the  Ontario  Ministry  is  still  recommending 
"individualized,”  child-centred  programs, 
with  the  emphasis,  in  the  primary  grades, 
on  learning  by  playing.  From  the  day 
young  children  enter  primary  school — if 
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they  enter  an  activity-oriented  program — 
their  chances  of  future  academic  success 
are  immediately  eroded. 

Let  me  refer  to  a particular  school  where 
there  are  three  primary  classes — one  a 
grade  1-3,  another  a 1 and  2,  and  the  third 
a 2 and  3 class.  Two  of  the  teachers  follow 
Ministry  guidelines;  they  do  not  teach 
phonics  and  they  have  activity-centred, 
"individualized"  programs.  In  at  least  one 
of  these  classes,  the  child  chooses  his  or 
her  own  program  for  the  day.  One  teacher 
out  of  the  three  teaches  phonics,  although 
that  teacher  is  under  constant  pressure  to 
run  individualized  "activity”  programs. 

The  children  from  the  non-phonics  classes 
eventually  find  their  way  to  grade  4,  where 
the  teachers  are  faced  with  children  who 
have  never  learned  the  discipline  of  work 
(which  I don’t  believe  comes  naturally), 
who  do  not  want  to  sit  in  a seat,  whose 
reading  skills  are  minimal,  who  know  little 
of  sentence  structure  or  basic  arithmetic 
skills.  It  is  almost  like  a one-room 
schoolhouse,  except  that  in  the  one-room 
schoolhouse,  the  children  sat  quietly  and 
worked  (I  was  in  one).  If  a teacher 
complains,  he  or  she  is  told  to  take  each 
child  from  where  that  child  is.  But  that 
makes  the  teaching  of  an  academic 
program  at  junior  level  next  to  impossible. 
And  the  teachers  in  grades  7 and  8 have  an 
even  more  difficult  job. 

Teacher  morale,  at  least  in  my  part  of 
the  system,  is  low,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Indeed, 
influential  literacy  "authorities”  such  as 

"The  system  may  not  have  been  imaginative, 
but  it  was  successful  in  turning  out  people 
who  could  read . 
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Frank  Smith  are  still  taken  seriously.  And 
Frank  Smith  (1982)  takes  the  following 
position:  "It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
children  can  learn  without  a teacher  since  a 
large  part  of  what  we  expect  them  to 
learn — including  reading — cannot  in  fact  be 
the  subject  of  formal  instruction”  (p.  7). 
Perhaps  some  children  can  learn  alone.  But 
it  would  be  preferable  if  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  teach  those  who  need  formal 
instruction  in  reading. 

The  question  that  concerns  me  as  a 
teacher  is.  Whither  education?  I am  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  do  my  job  to  my 
satisfaction.  Am  I the  only  teacher  who 
feels  this  way?  I doubt  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  time  has  come  for  classroom  teachers 
to  speak  out,  to  question  the  philosophy 
and  methods  that  are  impinging  on  our 
ability  to  teach,  and  to  demand  a return  to 
a prescribed  curriculum  in  elementary 
schools,  to  a teacher-directed  curriculum 
that  stresses  what  we  need  to  have  in 
common,  not  the  differences  which  make 
us  individuals  within  human  society. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  stirring  such  a 
discussion  that  this  paper  is  written. 
Teachers  are  criticized  when  children  fail 
university  entrance  tests,  yet  the  possibil- 
ity of  teaching  those  skills  which  ensure  a 
student’s  success  have  been  minimized 
and,  in  some  cases,  abolished.  □ 
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What  Children  Remember- 

A STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 


Suzanne  Midi  and  William  Baird, 

OISE 

As  children  progress  through  school,  their 
textbooks  will  increasingly  feature 
expository  prose  in  addition  to  the 
narrative  prose  with  which  they  will 
already  have  had  so  much  experience. 
Teachers,  parents,  and  educational  re- 
searchers are  all  aware  that  children  read, 
learn,  and  summarize  stories  better  than 
expositions.  The  pervasive  difficulty  chil- 
dren have  with  expository  prose  is  well 
documented  in  the  experimental  literature. 
What  is  less  well  known  is  why  this  is  so. 
Until  now,  research  has  concentrated  on 
the  purely  cognitive  reasons  for  this 
difficulty.  Expository  prose  places  a 
greater  conceptual  demand  on  children 
than  stories  do,  and  since  they  are  less 
familiar  with  this  genre,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  have  difficulty.  However,  we 
believe  that  one  major  factor  has  been 
ignored — the  quality  of  the  texts  them- 
selves. 

Expositions  in  elementary  school  text- 
books are  not  exactly  like  the  expositions 
found  in  technical  or  university  textbooks, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  inform.  Ele- 
mentary school  texts  are  more  like 
magazine  articles — they  are  meant  to  be 
both  informative  and  entertaining.  An 
important  goal  of  these  texts  is  to  grab  the 
student’s  interest.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
if  the  reader’s  interest  is  engaged,  then  he 
or  she  will  automatically  pay  more 
attention  to  the  important  information 
contained  within  the  text.  The  assumption 
that  including  interesting  material  in  a text 
can  only  help  and  will  not  hinder  the 
learning  process  is  an  assumption  that 
needs  to  be  critically  reviewed  and 
researched.  To  our  knowledge,  there  has 
been  no  previous  research  to  investigate 
whether  schoolbook  expositions  are  suc- 
cessful in  integrating  these  two  rhetorical 
goals — to  be  informative  and  to  be 
interesting. 

After  reading  through  a number  of 
school  texts,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  although  some  text  segments  are 
clearly  informative  and  others  are  enter- 
taining, rarely  did  these  qualities  converge 
in  the  same  text.  To  validate  these  casual 
observations,  we  set  out  to  systematically 
examine  the  qualities  of  school  textbook 
chapters. 

Importance  and  Interestingness 
First,  we  randomly  selected  241  chapters 
of  junior-level  textbooks  in  the  sciences 
and  social  sciences.  We  consulted  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s  Circular 
14  for  a comprehensive  listing  of  cur- 


riculum materials.  Materials  not  containing 
extended  prose  (e.g.,  atlases,  study  kits, 
etc.)  were  excluded,  and  a final  representa- 
tive sample  of  25  chapters  was  selected. 
These  chapters  were  given  to  adults  to  be 
judged  on  a sentence-by-sentence  rating  of 
“importance”  or  “interestingness”  of 
content.  For  importance,  the  raters  were 
asked  to  underline  those  sentences  which 
they  considered  to  contain  essential  in- 
formation (i.e.,  information  most  important 
to  understanding  the  text).  For  interesting- 
ness, different  raters  were  asked  to 
underline  those  sentences  which  they 
found  to  be  the  most  interesting  (i.e., 
information  that  is  enjoyable  and/or  excit- 
ing to  read). 

In  our  first  study,  we  looked  at  the 
ratings  done  by  adult  raters  (three  adults 
for  each  type  of  rating)  over  the  25  texts. 
We  summarized  these  ratings  by  construct- 
ing a “profile”  for  each  text.  The  profile 
consisted  of  four  percentage  scores;  the 
percentage  of  sentences  rated  as  important, 
as  interesting,  as  both  important  and 
interesting,  and  the  percentage  of  sen- 
tences that  were  “non-consensually”  rated 
(i.e.,  no  two  judges  agreed  on  the  rating). 
These  scores  taken  together  in  profiles 
allow  us  to  compare  texts  in  terms  of  how 
much  important  or  interesting  content  they 
contain,  how  much  overlap  there  is 
between  the  two  types  of  content,  and  the 
degree  to  which  these  types  of  content 
“stand  out”  in  each  text  (i.e.,  the  degree  to 
which  the  raters  agree  on  what  is  important 
and  what  is  interesting). 

The  text  profiles  provided  us  with  three 
categories  accounting  for  92  percent  of  the 
texts.  Those  included  in  the  first  category 
(A)  were  eight  texts  that  had  a high 
percentage  of  important  propositions;  the 
range  varied  from  35  to  52  percent  of  the 
text.  In  addition,  all  texts  in  this  group  had 
a certain  amount  of  overlap  between 
importance  and  interestingness.  In  fact,  the 
eight  texts  in  this  category  had  the  highest 
overlap  scores  among  the  25  texts  re- 
viewed. In  addition,  the  ratings  of  these 


texts  seemed  quite  homogeneous — adults 
seemed  to  agree  on  how  to  rate  the 
sentences.  All  in  all,  texts  in  Category  A 
were  relatively  informative  and  interesting 
and  contained  few  irrelevant  or  confusing 
segments.  We  intuitively  judged  them  to  be 
“good”  texts. 

Ten  texts  belonged  to  category  B,  in 
which  less  than  a quarter  (14.3-21  percent) 
of  each  text  was  rated  as  important. 
Interestingness  ratings  were  rather  low 
and,  not  surprisingly,  the  overlap  between 
importance  and  interestingness  was 
also  low.  In  addition,  rater  disagree  - 
ment  was  quite  high,  indicating  confusion 
among  raters  as  to  how  to  evaluate  the 
sentences.  Thus,  texts  in  Category  B had 
relatively  few  important  and  interesting 
passages,  the  evaluation  of  which  adults 
found  to  be  difficult. 

Finally,  five  texts  (Category  C)  were 
found  to  have  somewhat  more  interesting 
content  but  little  of  importance.  We 
intuitively  judged  Categories  B and  C as 
representing  “poor”  texts. 

These  results  indicate  that  only  8 (or  32 
percent)  of  the  25  randomly  selected  texts 
had  characteristics  which  one  would  like  to 
associate  with  good  school  texts — a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  important  and 
interesting  propositions  which  frequently 
overlap  and  few  propositions  whose 
importance  adults  could  not  evaluate  or 
agree  upon.  It  was  surprising  and  quite 
disappointing  that  40  percent  of  the 
selected  texts  had  neither  a lot  of  important 
propositions  nor  interesting  ones  (Category 
B)  and  20  percent  of  the  texts,  while  found  to 
be  interesting,  lacked  what  could  bejudged  as 
important  information  (Category  C). 

Testing  for  Recall 

These  descriptive  results  indicated  to  us 
that,  indeed,  the  quality  of  the  texts 
themselves  is  a major  factor  explaining 
why  children  have  so  much  difficulty 
learning  from  expository  prose.  Sixty 
percent  of  our  texts  showed  characteristics 
we  intuitively  associate  with  poor  texts. 
And  since  our  sample  was  a random  one, 
we  can  safely  conclude  that  the  same  is 
true  for  school  textbooks  in  general.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  support  our  intui- 
tions with  experimental  proof  that  the 
quality  of  these  texts  contributes  to  the 
difficulty  children  have  in  learning  from 
them.  Consequently,  we  selected  some  of 
these  texts  and  investigated  what  students 
could  recall  from  them. 

We  selected  a sub-set  of  8 texts  from  our 
original  set  of  25  and  examined  how 
children  recalled  them.  The  recall  data  were 
collected  immediately  after  they  read  the 
texts  as  well  as  one  week  later.  We  found 
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that  of  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
students’  recalls,  only  40  percent  of  it  had 
been  rated  as  important  by  the  adult 
raters — that  is,  most  of  what  was  recalled 
was  considered  unimportant  by  adult 
readers.  These  results  confirmed  our 
intuition  that  these  expository  texts  do  not 
combine  interesting  and  important  informa- 
tion in  a manner  which  facilitates  the 
learning  process.  Obviously,  instructional 
importance  was  not  the  main  factor  which 
made  facts  memorable  to  these  children. 

We  then  decided  to  do  a content  analysis 
of  the  students’  recall  protocols  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  kind  of  content  was 
best  recalled.  Overall,  we  found  little 
evidence  that  children  distinguish  im- 
portant from  unimportant  information. 
Rather,  they  recall  “chunks”  of  text,  each 
chunk  centred  around  some  salient  fact.  By 
looking  at  the  most  frequently  recalled 
facts,  we  discovered  that  there  were 
several  types  of  informational  saliency 
associated  with  high  recall.  These  included 
narrative  intrusions,  surprising  or  non- 
normative  information,  and  quantitative 
information. 

First  and  foremost,  we  were  struck  by 
the  strong  effect  that  any  form  of  narration 
had  on  children’s  memory.  When  narra- 
tives were  used  to  demonstrate  scientific 
principles,  children  tended  to  remember 
the  important  details  of  the  story  and  forget 
or  simply  ignore  the  principles  they  were 
meant  to  understand  and  learn.  For 
example,  in  one  of  the  grade  4 texts  the 
practical  uses  of  kites  were  demonstrated 
by  three  short  stories.  In  the  first  story,  a 
kite  was  used  by  an  ancient  Chinese  soldier 
to  measure  distance  and  to  help  him  kill  a 
cruel  emperor.  The  overall  recall  of  this 
text  was  high  (significantly  higher  than 
comparable  expository  school  materials 
lacking  a narrative  segment).  The  content 
analysis  of  the  recall  patterns  showed  that 
children  focussed  on  those  propositions 
that  were  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  story  itself,  such  as  “Han-Sin  and 
his  army  wanted  to  kill  the  Emperor.” 

They  ignored  sentences  that  were  con- 
cerned with  how  the  kite  was  used,  that  is, 
sentences  containing  those  concepts  that 
were  meant  to  be  the  instructional  objec- 
tives of  the  text  (e.g.,  by  measuring  the 
string  from  the  mark  to  the  kite,  the 
General  could  tell  how  far  his  men  would 


have  to  dig  the  tunnel  to  get  inside  the 
palace). 

We  looked  at  expositions  in  which 
narrative  segments  (anecdotes)  were  in- 
serted to  amuse  or  entertain  the  reader. 

For  example,  one  of  the  grade  6 texts  was 
a selective  and  disjointed  review  of 
discoveries  in  the  history  of  aviation.  This 
text  traced  the  discoveries  of  people  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Cayley,  and  the  Wright 
brothers.  The  first  anecdote  was  the  story 
of  Daedalus  and  Icarus  and  the  second  the 
legend  of  Alexander  the  Great  using  griffins 
to  fly.  Not  only  did  the  children’s  recall 
focus  on  the  anecdotes,  but  the  recall  of 
the  other  important  topic  segments  was 
minimal.  Even  when  narration  was  reduced 
to  simply  describing  a human  activity  (such 
as  how  to  build  an  igloo  or  how  to  make  a 
model  of  the  earth  with  an  orange,  two 
toothpicks,  and  an  elastic  band),  we  found 
that  children  tended  to  recall  such  text 
segments  significantly  better  than  more 
important  segments  of  the  text. 

In  a subsequent  phase  of  our  investiga- 
tion, we  also  found  that  the  saliency  of 
narrative  segments  is  most  resistant  to 
change.  We  revised  some  of  the  texts  by 
improving  their  organization  and  deleting 
the  superfluous  content.  Even  with  these 
rhetorically  improved  texts,  however,  the 
narratives  were  still  the  most  salient 
information  and  interferred  with  the  recall 
of  the  important  information. 

The  second  characteristic  we  found  to  be 
associated  with  high  recall  was  the 
non-normative  or  surprising  quality  of 
information.  For  example,  statements  that 
insects  feel,  smell,  and  taste  with  their 
feelers  and  that  gorillas  sleep  in  self-made 
nests  were  highly  recalled  sentences. 

We  also  found  that  children  tended  to 
recall  quantified  information.  Even  when 
they  were  not  sure  of  the  figures  (e.g.,  light 
travels  186,000  miles  per  second  and  this  is 
further  than  seven  times  around  the  earth), 
they  remembered  the  sentence  and  made 
an  attempt  to  give  the  figures, 
though  often  incorrectly. 


Interest  and  Learning 

Our  data  has  led  us  to 
question  the  intuitive 
assumption  that  including 
interesting  material  in 
an  exposition  will 
necessarily  help  the 
learning  process. 

The  critical 


question  \%how  a reader’s  interest  is  being 
engaged.  We  have  identified  two  main 
techniques  used  to  grab  a student’s 
interest — the  insertion  of  narrative  anec- 
dotes and  the  use  of  salient  descriptive 
elaboration  (surprising  imagery  and  quan- 
titative information).  If  this  kind  of  content 
is  simply  inserted  into  an  exposition,  it  will 
divert  attention  away  from  rather  than 
toward  the  instructionally  important  in- 
formation. This  will  be  particularly  true  if 
there  is  no  overlap  between  the  two  types 
of  content. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  make 
expositions  less  interesting  in  order  to 
make  them  more  effective?  Not  at  all.  In 
one  of  our  studies  (Baird  & Midi,  1984),  we 
found  that  children  recalled  more  from 
texts  that  contained  a balance  of  important 
and  interesting  information  (neither  too 
much  important  nor  too  much  interesting 
content).  A dry,  uninteresting  exposition 
is  not  a solution  to  this  problem. 

What  needs  further  study  is  the  nature  of 
the  “interest”  response  itself,  as  well  as 
what  techniques  are  effective  in  tapping 
this  effective  component  of  reading  as  an 
aid  toward  learning.  In  a review  of  this 
theoretical  question  (Hidi  & Baird,  in 
press),  we  suggest  that  interest  may  best  be 
manipulated  at  the  global  level.  Rather 
than  inserting  interesting  material,  it  may  be 
better  to  concentrate  on  making  the 
instructionally  important  material  more 
interesting  itself  by  including  it  within  the 
context  of  interesting  themes.  We  believe  it 
is  the  thematic  level  which  holds  the  most 
promise  for  using  “interest”  to  facilitate 
learning  from  expository  text.  We  are  now 
conducting  research  in  this  direction. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  DAYS 
ALONG  THE  SAWDUST  TRAIL 


Edward  Hickcox,  Department  of 
Educational  Administration,  OISE 

After  15  years  in  a place  like  OISE,  your 
name  becomes  known  to  a fair  number  of 
educators  throughout  the  Province.  These 
include  former  students  who  received 
passing  grades  and  are  starting  up  the 
hierarchical  ladder.  They  probably  sur- 
vived a term  as  Chair  of  the  United  Appeal 
drive  for  the  local  school.  The  next  step  up 
is  Chair  of  the  Professional  Development 
Committee. 

Searching  about  for  topics  and  speakers, 
these  former  students  turn  naturally  to 
familiar  names  at  OISE.  Hence  one 
becomes  a regular  on  the  sawdust  circuit  of 
local  Professional  Development  Days.  I am 
not  talking  about  those  few  academics  who 
command  fat  fees  for  delivering  definitive 
addresses  on  Excellence,  Effectiveness, 
and  Planned  Change  at  exotic  locations 
such  as  Tokyo,  Amsterdam,  Oslo,  and 
London  (England).  No!  1 am  talking  about 
the  run-of-the-mill  academic  whose  reward 
is  generally  a coffee  table  book  of  scenes 
from  Route  401  between  Oshawa  and 
Belleville,  or,  if  it  is  a Northern  Board,  a 
rock,  perhaps  picked  up  from  the  residue 
after  the  gold  was  removed.  I have  a 
number  of  these  in  my  office. 

Gifts,  in  fact,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  of  planning  for  the  PD 
day.  The  Committee,  limited  to  a budget  of 
$14.37  (Cdn),  must  decide  not  only  what 
to  get,  but  also  who  is  to  present  the  gift, 
what  kind  of  wrapping  paper  to  use,  and 
whether  an  uncomfortable  precedent  is 
being  set.  The  thank-you  speeches  are 
often  more  moving  than  the  presentation 
itself.  Certainly,  the  thanker  must  outdo 
the  introducer  if  he/she  has  any  hope  of 
moving  to  the  position  of  Chair  of  the 
Session.  The  function  of  the  Chair  is  to 
introduce  the  introducer  and  the  thanker.  It 
requires  no  preparation,  but  one  must 
always  appear  to  be  awake  during  the 
presentation. 

I’ve  had  both  happy  and  unhappy 
experiences  at  PD  days. 

Perhaps  the  worst  performance  was  one 
Glenn  Scott  and  I did  years  ago  for  the 
local  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  We  were 
asked  to  talk  on  Policy  Development,  a 
topic  which,  if  presented  with  a minimum 
of  skill,  ranks  with  the  history  of  the 
earthworm  in  interest.  Our  presentation, 
replete  with  multi-colored  overheads,  illus- 
trated the  distinction  between  policies  and 
rules,  between  purposes,  objectives,  and 
goals,  between  reporting  and  evaluation, 
and  how  to  write  a policy  book.  Heady 
stuff! 

What  we  didn’t  understand  (we  were  still 


young)  is  that  a Phi  Delta  Kappa 
presentation  is  always  preceded  by  a long 
cocktail  hour  and  a heavy  dinner.  Further, 
at  this  particular  function  the  overhead 
projector  (absolutely  essential  for  any  PD 
function)  was  not  working  well;  nor  was 
the  sound  system.  We  stuck  to  our  original 
format,  an  hour  of  lecture  type  presenta- 
tion in  a darkened  room  filled  with 
cigarette  smoke  (this  was  before  cancer). 
The  result  was  that  by  the  end  at  least  half 
the  audience  had  sneaked  out  the  back, 
half  of  the  remaining  were  asleep,  and  the 
rest  were  discussing  Harold  Ballard’s 
prison  sentence  with  their  neighbors. 

Never  once  since  that  distant  event  have 
Glenn  or  I ever  been  asked  back  to  a PDK 
function  as  presenters.  Even  Harold 
Ballard  is  out  of  jail. 

On  another  memorable  occasion,  Glenn, 
Dave  Wiles,  a former  staff  member  in  our 
Department,  and  I arose  early  one 
Saturday  morning  to  drive  two  hours  or  so 
to  an  unnamed  school  board  for  a PD  day 
for  administrators.  I think  the  topic  was 
“leadership,”  a favorite  topic  known  for 
its  specificity.  The  locale  was  the  lounge  of 
the  local  hotel.  Among  other  difficulties 
was  the  fact  that  the  evening  entertainment 
could  not  have  ceased  more  than  three 
hours  before  we  were  to  begin,  and  the 
cleaning  staff  must  have  been  on  strike. 

The  bandstand  was  still  equipped  with 
drums  and  assorted  equipment.  Bottles  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  as  well  as  half 
empty  (or  half  full)  glasses  adorned  the 
piano,  the  tables,  and  the  speaker’s 
lecturn.  Pale  daylight  filtering  through  the 
one  murky  window  revealed  interesting 
debris  of  uncertain  origin.  And  the  smell.  A 
mixture  of  Labatt’s  Blue,  Seagram’s,  and 
what  seemed  like  an  old  Singapore  Sling. 
We  thought  there  were  a couple  of  bodies 
left  over,  although  later  examination 
revealed  that  they  were  the  principal  and 
vice-principal  of  the  local  secondary 
school. 

Our  presentation  about  the  glories  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  of  our  students 
through  the  exercise  of  leadership  was 
received  with  somewhat  less  than  complete 
enthusiasm. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  during  my 
study  leave  in  Thailand  when  I was  asked 
to  deliver  a lecture  to  a group  of  students 
on  the  topic  Guidance  Counselling  in 
Canada.  Having  never  been  a guidance 
counsellor  either  in  Canada  or  anywhere 
else,  and  having  never  encountered  a live 
guidance  counsellor  during  my  years  in 
Ontario,  I was  glad  that  no  one  in  the  class 
spoke  English  and  that  the  translator’s 
command  of  English  was  about  equal  to  my 
command  of  French — mediocre  at  best. 


I began  by  describing  the  geography  of 
Canada,  including  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
empty  reaches  of  the  far  North,  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  waving 
grain  of  the  prairies.  I discussed  the  official 
languages,  the  cost  of  beef,  the  National 
Energy  Policy,  and  Margaret  Trudeau’s 
latest  trips  to  New  York.  I ended  with  the 
stirring  thought  that  the  fundamental 
concept  underlying  the  greatness  of  our 
country  was  the  belief  that  Guidance 
Counselling  was  important.  There  was 
a standing  ovation. 

But  I have  had  some  exhilarating  and 
stimulating  PD  experiences,  and  once  in  a 
while,  I feel  as  if  some  good  is 
accomplished. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  PD  effort  I 
have  participated  in  recently  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Lakehead  Board.  Its  effort 
contained  features  that  I consider  im- 
portant in  delivering  effective  Professional 
Development.  It  was  planned  many  months 
in  advance,  and  I was  given  a specific  topic 
to  present.  It  was  a PD  day  for  the  whole 
system  with  many  presenters,  all  examin- 
ing topics  in  the  same  general  area. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Planning 
Team  structured  events  so  there  was  time 
for  the  members  of  the  presentation  team 
to  become  acquainted,  to  eat  and  drink 
together,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  to 
establish  commonalities.  You’d  be  sur- 
prised how  seldom  this  happens.  Further, 
instead  of  a rock,  they  presented  me  with  a 
nice  line  drawing  of  a Thunder  Bay  scene. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however, 
about  the  most  effective  PD  effort  with 
which  I have  been  associated.  For  many  , 

years,  I have  been  associated  with  the  j 

Leadership  Course  of  the  Federation  of  | 
Women  Teachers  Association  of  Ontario  as  j 
one  of  their  outside  presenters  in  the  area  ; 
of  Performance  Appraisal.  The  brain  child  | 
of  Florence  Henderson  and  Shirley  Stokes, 
both  now  retired  from  FWTAO,  this 
program  is  a dream  from  the  presenter’s  i 
point  of  view.  It  is  a class  act. 

The  whole  program  is  well  planned  so  ! 
that  there  is  a sense  of  integration  and 
accomplishment.  My  session,  for  example, 
is  part  of  a year-long  effort  at  administra- 
tive training.  The  participants  are  there 
because  they  want  to  be.  They  are  chosen 
to  participate  on  some  strong  criteria  and 
they  are  motivated.  They  like  to  discuss. 

They  like  to  argue.  They  like  to  be  (j 

challenged.  Arrangements  are  perfect.  - 

Also,  I usually  introduce  and  thank  " 

myself,  and  I get  a free  ticket  to  the  FW 
annual  banquet  each  summer  at  the  RoyaL  s£ 
York. 

■ J'T: 

Next  issue:  Quick  and  Dirty  Consulting 
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■ I M^e  welcome  short  opinion  pieces  from  our  readers  (900  woi 

I WW  on  topics  related  to  schooling  and  education. 

When  Does  It  Become 
Necessary  To  Remove  Your 
Children  From  A School? 


R.  George  Sherban 

I had  arrived  home  from  a long  day  of 
teaching  with  every  intention  of  letting  all  my 
school  thoughts  roll  away  for  the  evening. 
Catherine,  my  wife,  had  been  waiting  for  me. 

“The  school  has  decided  where  the  boys  are 
going  for  their  end  of  the  year  trip,  ‘ ’ she  said. 

/ looked  at  the  paper  laid  out  on  the  table  in 
front  of  me.  In  a polite — actually  stilted — style, 
the  principal's  note  e.xplained  that  the  entire 
school  population  ( K-6 ) would  enjoy  a late 
June  day  at  a local,  third-rate  amusement 
park. 

“What  do  vou  think?"  Catherine  asked. 

"Well,  that’s  it.  We're  moving  the  kids.  I’m 
not  going  to  settle  for  low-grade  education 
anymore . ’ ’ 


It’s  always  been  a chore  to  be  an  idealist 
where  education  is  concerned.  As 
teachers,  my  wife  and  1 make  what  we 
know  is  close  to  the  maximum  effort.  We 
never  really  expected  our  children  to  get 
the  kind  of  education  we  had  idealized.  We 
did  hold  out,  however,  for  an  expectation 
that  they  would  enjoy  some  of  the 
excitement  that  enriched  child-centred 
learning  experiences  can  bring. 

Can  you  imagine  junior  and  senior 
kindergarten  with  no  neighborhood  out- 
ings, no  visits  to  the  public  library,  no 
afternoons  at  the  local  petting  farm?  How 
about  Simon’s  grade  1 year  of  unrelenting 
straight  rows  and  an  enforced  rule  that 
erasers  were  forbidden  lest  some  imperfect 
scholar  leave  a blackish  smudge  on  his 
book?  Or  the  explanation  my  wife  received 
to  a query  she  made  during  a parent- 
teacher  interview.  “We  don’t  write  stories 
in  grade  2 because  we  have  not  yet 
mastered  the  necessary  skills!’’ 

Many  times  during  these  early  school 
years,  I raged  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
education  our  own  kids  were  getting.  I 
threatened  to  transfer  them  or  to  take 
them  to  school  with  me.  At  times  like 
this,  Catherine  seemed  to  see  the 
rational  side  of  things. 

“You  can’t  always  protect  the  boys 
from  the  world.  Lots  of  kids  have 
poor  teachers.  You  and  I did.  What 
if  you  take  them  to  school  with 
you?  Your  staff  isn’t  perfect.’’ 
“Suppose  we  move  them  to  a 
different  school,’’ she  would 
continue.  “What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  transportation?  Or 
babysitting  after  school?  What 
about  their  friends?’’ 

These  arguments  always  served 
to  defuse  my  anger. 

It  was  an  incident  involving 
Adam's  grade  4 class  that 
sowed  the  final  seeds  for 


the  decision  that  came  that  June.  There 
was  no  time  for  phys.  ed.  in  grade  4. 

Adam  and  his  classmates  rarely  had  a 
chance  to  kick  a ball  or  play  on  a team  or 
do  plain  old  fitness  exercises.  Catherine, 
once  again  taking  the  lead,  asked  about  this 
during  an  informal  gathering  at  the  school 
one  night.  With  some  haughtiness,  one  of 
Adam’s  teachers  justified  the  necessity  for 
time  spent  on  basic  skills.  Catherine  talked 
about  Ministry  and  board  guidelines.  The 
conversation  ended  with  a fragile  promise 
from  the  teacher  to  see  what  she  could  do. 

Two  months  later,  I sat  with  my  wife  and 
listened  to  a glowing  report  on  our  son’s 
progress  during  the  term.  We  were  grateful 
for  his  success  and  expressed  that.  As  we 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  interview,  I asked, 
“And  what  about  phys.  ed.?’’ 

An  hour  later  we  left  the  school.  Our 
discussion  regarding  phys.  ed.  had  even- 
tually led  us  to  the  principal.  Our 
straightforward  question  was  met  with  an 
accusatory  retort  from  the  teacher.  She 
had  broken  down  into  tears  saying  that  we 
were  troublemakers  and  that  we  didn’t 
understand  the  pressures  she  faced  trying 
to  deal  with  that  particular  class.  Then  the 
principal  demonstrated  complete  impo- 
tence'by  trying  to  appease  both  teacher 
and  parents.  We  felt  guilty  for  upsetting  the 
teacher,  but  stuck  to  our  guns  until  some 
agreement  had  been  reached  ensuring  that 
the  class  would  have  some  phys.  ed.  time. 

We  left  the  school  confused  and  bruised 
by  the  experience.  We  avoided  the  topic  of 
the  school  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  striving 
not  “to  make  waves’’  and  to  assure  that 
the  boys  were  content.  But  we  must  have 
been  primed  for  action.  Within  a few  days 
of  receiving  that  final  note,  our  years  of 
indecision  ended  as  we  enrolled  our  sons 
for  the  next  September  in  another  school. 

Now,  a year  after  that  decision, 

Catherine  and  I are  satisfied  that  we  did  the 
right  thing  for  our  sons.  Their  new  school 
is  physically  a more  inviting  place,  their 
teachers  have  encouraged  them  to  succeed, 
and  Adam  and  Simon  come  home  with 
stories  to  tell  and  ideas  to  discuss.  It  is  not 
the  perfect  placement,  but  we  didn’t  expect 
that.  We  just  wanted  more  for  our  children 
than  they  were  getting.  □ 
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ARTS  IN  EDUCATION- 

A Personal  View 


David  Young 

From  the  tone  of  a Ministry  position  paper 
still  under  discussion  in  this  province  (‘‘The 
Arts  in  Ontario  Schools,”  1984),  I gather 
that  the  general  argument  for  arts  in 
education  was  won  long  ago  but  that  serious 
problems  inhibit  implementation  of  the  lofty 
ideals  and  objectives.  In  particular,  mention 
is  made  of  the  continuing  problem  of 
redeployment  of  teachers,  brought  on  by 
declining  enrolments,  which  sees  unquali- 
fied teachers  reassigned  to  teach  art  after 
qualified  specialists  have  been  let  go.  This  is 
a disturbing  bit  of  news.  ^ 

It  surprised  me  that  nowhere  in  this 
well-intentioned  document  did  I find 
explicit  reference  to  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council’s  Creative  Artist  in  Schools 
program — a program  that’s  been  putting 
professional  artists  of  all  disciplines  into 
classrooms  for  the  last  11  years.  I assume 
that  this  is  because  the  Ministry  feels  that 
broad  solutions  must  be  generated  from 
within  existing  educational  bodies  and  that 
the  participation  of  artists  is  peripheral  to 
those  solutions.  In  my  view,  this  approach 
to  the  issue  of  arts  in  education  is 
dangerously  wrong-headed.  There  will  be 
no  fundamental  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  this  province’s  arts  education  until  the 
discussion  is  refocussed  to  recognize  and 
encourage  the  active  participation  of 
working  artists  and  writers  in  the  school 
system  as  Invaluable  adjuncts  to  teaching 
professionals.  It’s  only  common  sense. 
Somehow,  the  people  who  are  making 
culture  have  to  become  permanently 
involved  in  this  aspect  of  the  educational 
process. 

My  thinking  here  is  country  simple.  In 
any  artistic  endeavor — be  it  a painting,  a 
poem,  or  a piece  of  music — a fundamental 
distinction  exists  between  process  and 
content.  Process  is  the  journey  that  leads 
the  artist  to  the  unknown  destination;  it  is 
the  interior  adventure  which  completion 
hides  from  our  view.  Content,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  exterior,  the  shape  of  the  finished 
thing,  a transmission  which  lights  up  the 
mind  of  the  observer  but  which  is  entirely 
secondary  to  the  series  of  acts  which 
brought  the  work  into  being. 


David  Young  is  a working  writer  who  has 
published  two  novels,  written  plays  for  the 
stage,  screenplays  for  feature  films,  and  a 
half-dozen  episodes  for  Jim  Henson’s  “Fraggle 
Rock.”  In  1972,  he  established  The  ForjWords 
Foundation  to  pursue  non-profit  projects  in  arts 
education. 


Process  and  Content 

This  organic  distinction  between  process 
and  content  is,  naturally  enough,  reflected 
in  the  way  arts  education  is  dealt  with  in 
our  schools.  Since  most  teachers,  no 
matter  how  qualified,  are  not  working 
artists,  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  inner 
dimension  of  process — thus,  classroom 
methodology  is  heavily  over-balanced  to- 
ward content.  We  try  to  transmit  an 
understanding  of  the  creative  act  by 
examining  its  end-products.  This  approach 
is  quite  adequate  if  our  objective  is  to  teach 
the  passive  appreciation  of  art.  If  our 
intention  is  to  teach  students  how  to 
become  active  makers  we  must,  of  course, 
teach  process.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
you  can’t  teach  process  unless  you 
understand  it  from  the  inside. 

This  is  where  the  working  artist’s 
participation  is  critically  important.  Artists 
have  an  earned  authority  to  speak  directly 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  creative 
process — how  do  I get  in  touch  with  my 
own  interior  and  use  the  energy  there  to 
build  something?  This  is  not  a theoretical 
question  for  a working  artist — creative 
process  exists  side  by  side  with  the  cup  of 
morning  tea,  shovelling  snow  off  the  front 
steps,  or  going  to  the  corner  laundromat. 
Process  is  the  drive -wheel  that  moves  the 
world  forward.  It  is  the  inner  clue,  the 
thread  that  we  have  to  follow  if  we  want  to 
find  the  creator  within.  Somebody  has  to 
bear  witness  to  this  fact  in  the  classroom  if 
the  enterprise  of  arts  in  education  is  going 


Stephen  Braithewaite  teaches  stained  glass, 
George  Harvey  Secondary  School,  York  Bd. 


to  have  any  real  grounding. 

I fully  understand  that  out  there  in  the 
real  world  a content-oriented  approach  is 
adequate  for  most  students.  I’ve  spent 
enough  time  in  schools  to  know  that  we’ll 
be  doing  just  fine  if  everyone  graduates 
from  high  school  knowing  how  to  read  a 
poem,  look  at  a painting,  and  appreciate 
good  music.  The  problem  with  a content- 
oriented  approach  is  that  it  seriously 
short-changes  the  student  who  has  real 
talent — the  student  who  might  be  on  the 
verge  of  thinking  about  making  a life 
commitment  to  the  arts.  In  my  view,  the 
entire  philosophy  of  arts  education  in  our 
schools  must  generate  outward  from  the 
way  we  deal  with  these  gifted  students.  If 
we  aim  high  enough  on  the  enrichment  end 
of  things,  we’ll  be  setting  a standard  of 
excellence  that  will  filter  down  throughout 
the  system.  Let’s  face  it,  it’s  high  time  we 
started  treating  our  brilliant  young  writers 
and  painters  at  least  as  well  as  we  treat  our 
brilliant  young  skiers  and  swimmers.  If 
we’re  really  serious  about  doing  something 
to  upgrade  arts  education  in  our  schools, 
putting  the  same  dollop  on  everyone’s 
plate  just  isn’t  going  to  do  it.  We  have  to 
put  some  new  players  on  the  board. 

Top-End  Enrichment 

I’m  suggesting  that  for  meaningful  change 
to  take  place,  any  new  arts  in  education 
policy  in  this  province  must  encourage 
every  board  of  education  to  establish  a 
‘‘top  end”  enrichment  program  that  puts 


Painting  with  Rod  Prouse,  Geraldton 
Composite  High  School. 
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Watercolor  painting  with  Anne  Meredith,  West  Hiii  Secondary  Schooi,  Scarborough  Board. 


creatively  gifted  students  in  direct  contact 
with  working  artists  and  writers.  If  we 
haven’t  got  the  will  and  the  courage  to  do 
this,  nothing  new  is  going  to  happen. 

Clearly,  the  organization  and  funding  for 
a new  approach  which  builds  artists  and 
writers  into  the  educational  system  would 
require  some  rethinking  of  traditional 
boundaries  and  bailiwicks.  Teachers  would 
have  to  relinquish  certain  responsibilities 
and  give  them  over  to  “non-professionals.” 
Boards  of  education  would  have  to 
enlarge  their  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  surrounding  culture  to  arts 
education  and  be  willing  to  experiment  to 
make  new  and  sometimes  risky  things 
happen.  Most  important,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  would  have  to  find  the  consen- 
sus and  resolve  to  seek  a funding  formula 
to  pay  for  the  kind  of  programs  under 
discussion  here.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
once  enabling  money  is  in  place  things  will 
start  to  happen.  Educators  will  have  a new 
constellation  of  human  resources  to  draw 
on.  Artists  will  have  a new  context  for 
community  involvement.  We’ll  learn  from 
our  mistakes  . . . and  we’ll  be  headed 
somewhere. 

Happily,  in  the  short  term,  there  is  an 
existing  mechanism  for  any  interested 
educators  who  want  to  act  independently 
and  do  an  end-run  on  the  bureaucrats.  All 
they  need  do  is  contact  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  (151  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 
MSS  1T6)  and  plug  into  their  Creative 
Artist  in  Schools  program.  The  rules  are 
simple — they’ll  help  you  get  in  touch  with 
an  artist  from  the  discipline  of  your  choice 
and  pay  70  percent  of  the  program  costs 
once  you  and  the  artist  have  decided  how 
to  best  work  together. 

The  Creative  Artist  in  Schools  Program 
As  an  example  of  what  is  possible.  I’d  like 
to  mention  my  own  involvement  with  the 
Creative  Artist  in  Schools  program.  I’ve 
been  setting  up  and  running  various  OAC 
supported  writer-in-residence  programs  in 
Ontario  high  schools  since  1972.  In  1979, 
Dr.  Roberta  Charlesworth,  Language 
Coordinator  for  the  North  York  Board  of 
Education,  arranged  to  set  me  up  in  a 
seminar  room  and  provide  me  with  one 
gifted  writing  student  from  each  of  the  high 
schools  under  her  jurisdiction — “gifted” 
meaning  kids  who  had  already  demon- 
strated superior  creative  ability  in  the  eyes 
of  their  English  teachers.  To  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  Dream  Class,  these  candidates 
had  to  complete  a substantial  summer 
reading  list  (ten  novels)  and  a journal 
writing  assignment.  Thanks  to  this  selec- 
tion procedure  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  preach  to  the  converted — a highly 
motivated  peer  group  of  budding  writers 
brought  together  at  a particular  moment  in 
their  lives — all  eighteen-or-under,  gifted, 
getting  ready  to  fly  away  into  the  larger 
world. 

I meet  my  students  (or  “dreamers”  as 
they  are  called)  in  a centrally  located  high 
school  between  4 and  6 each  Monday 
afternoon.  My  strategy  in  the  classroom 


has  been  to  base  everything  on  the  kind  of 
day  I’m  having  and  whatever  creative 
problems  are  preoccupying  me  at  the  time. 
Aside  from  the  stiff  admission  require- 
ments, it’s  this  process-oriented  approach 
which  distinguishes  the  Dream  Class  from 
the  conventional  content-oriented  creative 
writing  program  found  in  most  high 
schools.  The  Dream  Class’s  other  identify- 
ing characteristic  is  that  each  year  I bring 
in  about  half  a dozen  other  writers  for 
one-shot  sessions — the  more  contradictory 
their  viewpoints  the  better.  (The  list  has 
included:  Margaret  Atwood,  George  Bow- 
ering,  William  Burroughs,  Matt  Cohen, 
Christopher  Dewdney,  Marian  Engel, 
Timothy  Findley,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Graeme 
Gibson,  David  McFadden,  Michael  On- 
daatje,  and  dozens  of  other  less  well- 
known  authors.) 

The  end  result?  Dream  Class  graduates 
are  currently  editing  university  literary 
magazines  at  York,  U of  T,  and  Harvard. 
Others  are  publishing  in  Saturday  Night 
Magazine,  doing  short  documentaries  for 


“The  Journal,”  and  writing  and  directing 
plays  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  These  happy 
things  have  not  come  about  because  of 
some  great  gift  I have  ag  a teacher — I’m 
there  in  that  class  to  talk  openly,  reveal 
myself , and  learn,  just  like  the  rest  of  the 
students.  The  project  has  been  a success 
because  it  puts  talented  kids  together  in  a 
context  that  recognizes  their  special  gifts 
and  helps  them  learn  how  to  value  the 
particulars  of  their  own  lives. 

There  are  hundreds  of  accomplished 
writers  and  artists  in  this  province  who 
have  the  time  and  inclination  to  be  good 
lay  teachers.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  students  who  are  gifted 
dreamers  in  algebra  class.  It’s  high  time  we 
started  putting  them  together.  □ 

In  1983,  The  Coach  House  Press  published 
The  Dream  Class  Anthology,  acollectionofthe 
best  writing  generated  by  David  Young’ s 
students.  Interested  parties  may  obtain  it  from 
the  publisher,  401  Huron  Street,  Toronto  MSS 
2051(416}  979-2217,  or  at  better  book  stores. 
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PETER  McLaren  interviews  STANLEY  ARONOWITZ 

Schooling,  Popular  Culture, 
and  Post-industrial  Society 


I met  Stanley  Aronowitz  at  his  lecture  at  the  Marxist  Institute  in  Toronto 
last  winter,  where  he  discussed  the  trends  and  limitations  of 
contemporary  Marxist  research  and  theory.  It  was  a controversial  talk 
and  quite  disturbing  to  many  of  the  Marxist  thinkers  in  the  audience. 

Our  interview  took  place  in  the  lobby  of  the  Lester  B.  Pearson  Airport 
the  next  morning,  just  before  Stanley  boarded  a plane  back  to 
New  York  City. 


McLaren:  Stanley,  I want  to  address  the 
issue  of  “mass  culture”  versus  “popular 
culture.”  What  do  you  see  as  the  crucial 
distinction  between  the  two? 

Aronowitz:  There’s  been  a lot  of  confusion 
about  what  is  called  “popular  culture.” 
Popular  culture  is  a culture  that  is 
generated  by  people.  It’s  not  just  folk 
culture;  it’s  the  modifications  that  people 
perform  on  what  is  sometimes  called 
electronically  produced  mass  culture.  For 
example,  teenagers  will  listen  to  songs  that 
are  electronically  produced,  and  then  riff 
on  the  songs  in  a way  that  appropriates 
them,  makes  them  part  of  the  popularculture. 
So  the  changes  take  place  not  only  in  the 
process  of  reception,  but  also  in  the  process 
of  reproduction. 

Mass  culture  is  the  electronically 
mediated  cultural  product.  It  is  character- 
ized first  by  its  commodity  form;  second, 
by  the  tendency  toward  homogenization 
and  standardization;  and  third,  by  its 
production  according  to  formula,  which  is 
really  a takeoff  on  the  popular  cultural 
tendency  toward  repetition.  But  popular 
culture,  as  compared  to  mass  culture,  is 
really  the  property  or  the  sphere  in  which 
people — of  whatever  class  or  ethnic 
group — actually  produce  their  own  cultural 
artifacts  and  their  own  cultural  relations. 


Stanley  Aronowitz  teaches  at  City  College,  New 
York,  where  he  has  established  a centre  for 
worker  education.  He  was  formerly  Professor 
of  Social  Science  and  Comparative  Culture  at 
the  University  of  California,  Irvine,  and  was 
Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Columbia  University  from  1979-1981 . He  is  the 
author  of  False  Promises;  Food,  Shelter  and 
the  American  Dream;  an J The  Crisis  in 
Historical  Materialism. 

Peter  McLaren  is  Assistant  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Leadership,  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


McLaren:  I find  it  rather  distressing  that 
the  MTV  rock  video  station  carried 
advertisements  for  the  Republican  Party 
during  the  U.S.  elections.  And  I think  it 
was  Newsweek  magazine  which  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  today’s  young  people, 
support  the  Reagan  administration.  How 
do  you  account  for  that?  Is  there  a relation 
between  the  rather  authoritarian,  perhaps 
even  fascist,  characteristics  found  in  some 
of  today’s  rock  videos  and  the  ideologies 
and  symbols  that  characterize  the  Re- 
publican Party? 

Aronowitz:  I understand  what  you  are 
saying.  I think  it’s  a very  important 
question.  But  you  have  to  understand  that 
MTV  will  take  advertisements  from  any- 
body who  will  pay.  The  Reagan  campaign, 

I think  that  many  young  people 
are  scared  out  of  their  minds. 
They're  scared  because  the 
economic  situation  has  become 
increasingly  shaky  . . . 

of  course,  paid  massively  for  advertising 
and  they  targeted  young  people  after  their 
pollsters  discovered  that  young  people 
would  by  no  means  all  be  in  the 
Democratic  camp.  Now  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  that  in  the  ten  years  since  the 
Viet  Nam  war,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  outflanked  and  outmanoeuvred  on 
economic  and  social  policy  and  is  veering, 
drifting,  fairly  rapidly  to  the  right  with  no 
program  that  sharply  delineates  it  from  the 
Republican  Party.  And  the  Republican 
Party  is  ascendent  and  has  adapted  many  of 
the  radical  populist  slogans  of  the  ’60s. 

It  is  likely  that  young  people  will  respond: 
“Get  Government  off  my  back,”  “We 
don’t  want  a regimented  society,”  “We 
want  strength,  we  want  America  to  stand 
strong  again.”  This  rhetoric  evokes  the 
symbols  of  power — which,  of  course,  is  a 


serious  and  dangerous  and  scary 
phenomenon — and  also  the  symbols  of 
anti-bureaucratic,  anti-state,  and  anti-wel- 
fare kinds  of  mentalities. 

At  the  same  time,  I think  that  many 
young  people  are  scared  out  of  their  minds. 
They’re  scared  because  the  economic 
situation  has  become  increasingly  shaky; 
because  their  position  within  the  job 
market  is  more  and  more  insecure;  and 
because  Reagan  promises  expansion  and 
growth  at  almost  any  cost.  So  I think 
there’s  a lot  of  shifting  that  doesn’t  reflect 

That  mass  culture  and  its 
popular  appropriation  are  the 
only  cultural  capital  that  young 
people  possess,  and  for  teachers 
to  deny  this  cultural  capital  is 
to  devalue  the  student. 


a support  for  the  Republican  program  but 
for  Republican  images. 

McLaren:  This  year  [1984-85}  I’m  teaching 
at  a college  of  education  and  working  with  j 

student  teachers  in  the  language  arts.  One  ; 
of  the  things  I stress  in  my  classes  is 
understanding  popular  culture  as  a means  , 
of  developing  curriculum  strategies  for 
students.  We  attempt,  in  short,  to  question 
the  meanings  embedded  in  the  images  and  | 
symbolism  of  popular  television  shows  and 
rock  videos.  I’m  talking  about  developing 
media  literacy.  What  are  the  areas  that  you 
think  should  be  stressed  in  teacher  1 

training?  What  are  some  of  the  issues  you 
see  as  particularly  important?  ■ 

Aronowitz:  That  mass  culture  and  its  . ,«j 
popular  appropriation  are  the  only  cultural  ■ 
capital  that  young  people  possess,  and  for  I 
teachers  to  deny  this  cultural  capital  as  a ^ 
significant  basis  of  knowledge  is  to  devalue  J 
the  student.  And  so  we  have  a responsibil- 
ity  as  teachers  to  work  with  the  knowl- 
edges  that  kids  actually  have;  and  those 
knowledges  are  derived  as  often  as  not  ' J| 
from  rock  video,  from  television  in  general,T 
and  from  popular  music.  ^ 

We  are,  of  course,  in  a dangerous  and 
precarious  time  when  knowledge  through  T 
print  media  has  become  an  increasingly: 
endangered  species;  teachers  are  often'-%^  i 
constrained  to  try  to  defend,  to  the  | 

exclusion  of  visual  media,  that  form  of  the  | 

Si; 
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acquisition  of  knowledge.  It’s  a mistake. 
We  can  help  students  acquire  what  we  call 
the  language  arts  only  if  we  validate  their 
own  experiences  and  their  own  cultural 
milieu  and  context.  That’s  the  first  point 
I’d  make. 

The  second  point  I would  make  is  that 
teachers — in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  not  just  universities — can  no 
longer  afford  not  to  have  what  amounts  to 
language  literacy.  They  have  to  understand 
the  structure  of  languages,  which  means 
the  study  of  linguistics.  They  have  to 
understand  the  critical  science  of  deriving 
meaning,  which  often  entails  a semiotic  as 
well  as  a content  analysis.  Semiotics  in  this 
case  means  the  attempt  through  signs  and 
codes  to  ferret  out  what’s  really  going  on 
both  in  the  visual  and  the  print  media.  The 
content  of  teacher  training  has  to  be 
transformed  so  it  assimilates  some  of  the 
sophisticated  ways  of  understanding  sig- 
nification and  meaning  that  have  been 
developed  in  literary  studies. 

McLaren:  The  difficulty  I find  in  working 
with  student  teachers  is  that  you’ve  got 
just  a year  to  make  a teacher  . . . 

Aronowitz:  I don’t  think  you’re  going  to 
make  a teacher  in  one  year.  I think  we  turn 
teachers  on  to  being  educators. 

McLaren:  That’s  the  ultimate  goal,  Stan- 
ley, yes.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
teachers  spend  half  the  year  just  trying  to 
get  comfortable  in  the  classroom.  They 
want  to  survive  rather  than  talk  issues  and 
theory.  I find  this  to  be  a challenge — to  get 
students  to  address  serious  issues  like 
social  and  cultural  reproduction  in  the 
short  time  we  have  to  spend  with  them. 

Aronowitz:  Sure.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  should  take  a look  at  what’s  going 
on  among  kids  and  start  with  the 
student-centred  position.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that’s  where  you’ll  end  up.  You  have 
to  figure  out  what  their  everyday  ex- 
perience is  like.  Everyday  life  is  the  most 


Much  of  the  alienation  which 
takes  place  between  teachers  and 
students  is  that  students  perceive 
the  teacher  as  a creature  from  Mars. 


elusive  phenomenon  of  our  existence,  and 
all  you’re  saying  to  student  teachers  is, 
“Look,  you’re  not  going  to  reach  out  and 
touch  kids,  you’re  not  going  to  get  the 
feedback,  the  dialogues,  the  learning  that 
you  want  unless  you  start  from  their  own 
media,  their  own  context,  their  own 
universe.’’  The  days  when  education  could 
impose  a universe  on  kids  are  really  over. 
And,  in  fact,  much  of  the  alienation  which 
takes  place  between  teachers  and  students 


is  that  students  perceive  the  teacher  as  a 
creature  from  Mars,  as  somebody  who’s 
coming  in  with  a set  of  knowledges  that 
they  have  to  acquire  in  order  to  survive. 
And  they  resent  this  because  they  do  have 
knowledge,  but  the  knowledge  is  not 
acquired  in  the  same  way  that  the  school 
says  it  should  be. 

McLaren:  I was  particularly  struck  by  your 
experiences  as  a student  described  in  your 
book  False  Promises.  You  came  from  a 
working-class  home  and  your  feelings 
about  your  school  and  home  life  were 
deeply  intertwined.  Later,  as  a college 
instructor,  you  drew  upon  your  own 
background  as  a factory  worker  to  develop 
some  ideas  about  schooling.  As  I recall, 
some  of  your  programmatic  suggestions 
included  helping  workers  come  into  con- 
tact with  their  own  biographies  and 
developing  specialized  institutions  for 
educating  workers.  Some  of  the  sugges- 
tions you  talked  about  in  False  Promises 
could,  it  Seems,  be  appropriated  into  the 
public  school  system. 

Aronowitz:  Well,  let  me  just  say  that  I’ve 
done  two  things  following  up  on  those 


In  1981, 1 established  a centre  for 
worker  education  at  City  College 
that  offers  a Bachelor's  degree 
program  for  workers. 


suggestions  in  books.  First,  I worked  in 
1971-72  (just  before  I wrote  False  Promises) 
setting  up  Park  East  High  School,  an 
alternative  public  high  school  in  New 
York.  I was  Director  of  Planning  and  first 
Director.  The  point  of  that  school  was  to 
try  to  apply  some  of  these  ideas  that  you 
have  just  described  to  actual  situations. 

The  high  school,  which  still  exists  today,  is 
an  interracial  school  of  about  600  students 
located  in  East  Harlem  (in  Yorkville).  It 
actually  tries  to  begin  with  student 
experience,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
denying  the  intellectual  content  of  educa- 
tion. It  works  on  developing  not  just  the 
methodology  but  an  approach  that  vali- 
dates students’  own  lives. 

And  then,  in  1981, 1 established  a centre 
for  worker  education  at  City  College  that 
offers  a Bachelor’s  degree  program  for 
workers.  Although  it  is  not  so  experimental 
from  the  point  of  view  of  understanding 
what  people  are,  it  is  still  a place  where 
workers  can  get  a validation  of  themselves, 
their  own  lives.  Learning  has  to  be  fitted 
into  how  they  can  manage  it.  There  are 
municipal  employees  who  are  able  to  get 
Bachelor  degrees  at  night,  but  not  by 
taking  the  traditional  kinds  of  courses  or 
following  traditional  kinds  of  schedules. 

McLaren:  In  The  Crisis  in  Historical 


Materialism,  you  address  the  important 
issue  of  fostering  critical  thinking  among 
students.  You  state  that  students  today  find 
it  very  difficult  to  become  critical  thinkers, 
to  be  able  to  interrogate,  decode,  or 
deconstruct — whatever  word  you  want  to 
use — their  everyday  world.  What  accounts 
for  the  reluctance  of  students  to  critically 
investigate  their  everyday  lives? 

Aronowitz:  Because  it’s  too  painful.  Be- 
cause you  must  be  distanced.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  intellectual  is  that  the 
intellectual  is  distant  from  the  object. 
People,  most  people,  are  immersed  in  the 
object.  And  in  some  ways  you  get 


Students  face  the  isolation  of 
individual  atomization,  realize  that 
their  lives  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
find  it  excruciating. 


comforted  by  your  own  pain.  You  get 
comforted  even  though  you  know  some- 
where that  what  you  are  doing  is 
reproducing  your  own  domination.  And  so 
what  happens  to  you  is  you  get  extremely 
scared  to  take  a step  back,  to  look  at  your 
life  and  discover  two  things:  that  you  will 
have  to  re-experience  that  pain  in  the 
conception  of  your  own  failure  in  your  life, 
and,  even  more  important,  that  you  can’t 
do  much  about  it  individually.  And  we  live 
in  a culture  where  individual  achievement 
is  given  a pre-eminence  over  collective 
action.  Students  face  the  isolation  of 
individual  atomization,  realize  that  their 
lives  are  unsatisfactory,  and  find  it 
excruciating.  I would  not  say  that  a good 
education  impels  you  into  collective  action, 
however  much  that  is  superior  as  a course 
than  an  attempt  at  individual  achievement. 
But  I would  say  that  it  does  create  a lot  of 
discomfort  in  the  individual  who  has  been 
sleep-walking  through  life  at  some  level. 
There  is  an  awareness  at  a subliminal  level 
of  what’s  going  on.  But  in  a way  that  one 
gets  comfortable,  one  gets  an  investment  in 
one’s  own  alienation. 

McLaren:  Yes,  I see  what  you  mean.  But 
couldn’t  students’  fear  of  becoming  critical 
thinkers  be  more  than  a fear  of  the  pain  of 
accepting  their  own  class  or  cultural 
location  in  today’s  society,  of  coming  to 
terms  with  their  own  alienation?  Isn’t  it  a 
fear  of  the  discipline  and  resolve — in  an 
intellectual  and  perhaps  moral  sense — that 
it  would  take  to  break  out  of  the  prison  of 
mass  culture  and  mass  schooling?  I’m 
thinking  of  mass  culture  here  in  terms  of 
the  popular  media  which  acts  as  a kind  of 
drug  and  is  a very  passive  experience,  like 
watching  television. 

Aronowitz:  I don’t  agree.  I think  it’s 
another  kind  of  experience  and  I think  it’s 
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an  active  kind  of  experience.  People  are 
constantly  recoding  and  expropriating  and 
assimilating  mass  culture  into  their  own 
context.  The  trouble  is  that  the  receptor  is 
isolated.  That  appropriation  has  the  effect 
of  a drug,  but  in  fact  it’s  not  intrinsically  a 
drug-like  experience. 

But  I do  think  that  there’s  something 
else  that  must  be  brought  into  play  here. 
When  you  embark  on  an  individual  quest 
for  knowledge,  critical  knowledge,  you 
face  the  danger  of  separating  yourself  from 
your  own  family,  your  own  community, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  comfortable, 
however  unsatisfying.  And  then  the  danger 


When  you  embark  on  an  individual 
quest  for  knowledge  . . . you  face 
the  danger  of  separating  yourself 
from  your  own  family,  your  own 
community  . . . 


is  that  you  walked  out  of  the  milieu  and 
you  face  the  void.  You  don’t  necessarily 
connect  with  an  intellectual  culture  which 
is  rich  and  satisfying.  You  may  find  that 
you  become  increasingly  a nut,  a crazy,  an 
egghead — all  the  bad  words  in  an  anti-intel- 
lectual culture  like  ours  that  are  applied  to 
people  who  try  to  develop  critical  knowl- 
edge. It’s  not  simple.  It’s  not  simple  to 
confront  your  own  limitations  and  then  find 
on  the  other  side  that  you  have  nothing  out 
there  to  support  you.  Everybody’s  telling 
you  to  stay  down.  Everybody’s  telling  you 
to  continue  to  conform.  And  this  is  a very 
bad  time  now — there’s  a conservative 
direction — for  people  to  take  that  leap  out 
of  their  own  communities,  out  of  their  own 
group-organized  work,  out  of  their  own 
engagement  with  mass  culture — which 
again,  is  not  a passing  engagement. 

McLaren:  That  does  shed  some  interesting 
light  on  the  whole  issue,  yes.  Now  I want 
you  to  address  the  use  of  the  term 
“narcissism”  in  your  book  The  Crisis  in 
Historical  Materialism.  You  disagree  rather 
strongly  with  Christopher  Lasch’s  now 
popular  conception  of  the  term.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you’re  trying  to  re-formulate  the 
term.  I can’t  recall  exactly  what  you 
said  . . . 

Aronowitz:  Well,  let  me  start.  Christopher 
Lasch  takes  Freud’s  clinical  analysis  of 
narcissism  as  a disease,  as  a sickness  of 
individuals  and  of  society,  and  transforms 
it  into  a cultural  category,  which  Tom 
Wolfe  sometimes  calls  the  “me  decade”; 
complete  self-absorption  and  self-involve- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  is  only  one  side 
of  the  story.  What  I try  to  do  in  the  book  is 
to  say  that  no  working-class  individual,  no 
woman,  no  black  person  who  does  not 
engage  in  a certain  amount  of  self-love, 
who  does  not  begin  to  appreciate  him- 
self/herself as  powerful,  who  is  not  perhaps 


even  to  some  extent  megalomaniacal 
(although  I am  being  very  metaphorical 
here)  can  hope  to  be  powerful  in  the  world 
and  to  transcend  the  conditions  of  his/her 
own  disempowerment.  Empowerment,  first 
of  all,  is  the  process  of  appreciating  and 
loving  oneself.  Lasch,  who  comes  from  a 
middle-class  and  a clinical  conception  of 
narcissism,  could  not  see  the  value  of 
self-love.  It  is  a heresy  for  Lasch.  For  me, 
it  is  a necessary  first  step  in  the  quest  to 
self-empowerment. 


middle  class  is  good  and  the  working  class 
is  bad.  My  argument  is  that  you  really  no 
longer  have  a working  class  or  a middle 
class.  You  can’t  make  generalizations  from 
homogeneous  categories.  You  must  have  a 
specific  understanding  of  not  just  the 
background  of  the  individuals  and  the 
family,  but  the  social,  cultural,  and 
historical  context  within  which  they’ve 
grown  up  and  what  therefore  their  educa- 
tional attitudes  may  happen  to  be.  Let  me 


McLaren:  I am  intrigued  by  your  term 
“class  fractions.”  Radical  educators  have 
always  made  a sharp  distinction  between 
working-class  and  middle-class  students.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  make  such  strong 
distinctions  when  looking  at,  say,  one 
particular  school.  It’s  sometimes  hard  to 
assert  that  “this  is  a working-class  school” 
and  “this  is  a middle-class  school.”  In 
many  schools  I’ve  been  in,  the  distinctions 
are  not  always  as  clear  as  some  radical 
educators  would  have  us  believe.  Your 
concept  of  class  fractions  would,  I think, 
pose  some  problems  to  traditional  class 
analyses  of  schools.  How  could  your 
concept  of  class  fractions  enable  radical 
educators  to  rethink  this  whole  issue  or  to 
approach  it  in  a new  way? 

Aronowitz:  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  look  at  race,  ethnicity,  and  also 
occupational  differentiation  within  the 
various  class  formations,  what  you  dis- 
cover is  that  they  do  make  a difference.  It 
makes  a difference  in  terms  of  who  the  kids 
are,  their  approaches  to  learning,  their 
notions  of  ability,  how  they  see  the  world. 


Empowerment,  first  of  all,  is  the 
process  of  appreciating  and 
loving  oneself.  Lasch,  who  comes 
from  a middle-class  and  a clinical 
conception  of  narcissism,  could 
not  see  the  value  of  self-love. 


It’s  not  the  case  any  longer  that  most 
neighborhoods  in  advanced  industrial  soci- 
ety are  segregated  working-class  neigh- 
borhoods. There  are  segregated  black  and 
ethnic  enclaves.  But  often  when  you  get  to 
the  high  school  level,  those  enclaves  mix 
with  other  enclaves,  other  neighborhoods, 
so  that  you  get  a regional  kind  of  situation. 

What  you  always  have  to  do  is  make  a 
concrete  analysis.  Very  often,  those  who 
are  making  differentiations  on  homo- 
geneous class  lines  fail  to  make  distinctions 
in  the  analysis  which  allows  them  to  see 
what  cultural,  ethnic,  racial,  and  gender 
differences  mean  in  terms  of  receptivity  to 
certain  types  of  educational  trajectories. 
What  we  get  as  a result  is  essentially  a kind 
of  paternalism:  all  the  working  class  is 
good  and  the  middle  class  is  bad;  or  the 


My  argument  is  that  you  really  no 
longer  have  a working  class  or  a 
middle  class. 


give  you  one  example.  Greeks  came  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  small  shop 
keepers  and  workers.  The  Greeks’  attitude 
toward  education  and  their  perspective  on 
their  own  development  tend  to  be  different 
from  those  of  Eastern  Europeans,  who,  in 
many  cases,  have  felt  very  much  that  they 
are  into  an  intergenerational  position  of 
subordination.  Not  so  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  and  also  the  Jews,  have  mobility 
aspirations  and  that  expresses  itself  in  their 
relationship  with  the  schools.  This  is  just 
one  example,  but  unless  you  have  those 
kinds  of  understandings,  you  miss  the 
point,  and  you  really  don’t  develop  a 
pedagogy  that  allows  you  to  validate  the 
particular  experience  that  a group  has. 

McLaren:  I was  just  thinking  that  in  a high 
school  made  up  of  a mix  of  ethnic  and  class 
groups,  a good  way  of  developing  a 
curricular  approach  would  be  to  look  at 
popular  culture  as  a starting  point  for 
analysis  and  discussion.  It  would  be  a good 
approach  for  these  students  because 
popular^ulture  is  the  common  language. 


Aronowitz:  It’s  the  common  language. 
McLaren:  Yes,  the  common  language. 


Aronowitz:  One  of  the  functions  that  mass 
culture  performs  is  to  provide  a common 
language  for  kids  who  otherwise  are 
segregated  or  separated  because  of  their 
specific  backgrounds. 

'■L. 

McLaren:  Radical  educators  often  talk  , 
enthusiastically  about  programs  they  are 
using  in  schools  that  stress,  say,  trade 
unionism  and  labor  studies,  which  is  fine. 
But  I think  this  approach  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  in  the  days  when  there 
was  more  class  segregation  and  there  were 
class  distinctions  on  more  homogeneous 
class  lines.  This  kind  of  pedagogy  would 
perhaps  have  fared  better  in  the  days  when 
there  was,  in  fact,  that  kind  of  isolation. 

Aronowitz:  Well,  in  the  days  when  it  was  •’t 
thought  that  there  was  that  kind  of 
isolation.  Maybe  there  never  was.  Cl 


GREY 

POWER 

IN  THE 
CLASSROOM 


Melvin  I.  Shipman,  Ed.  D. 

Every  Tuesday  morning,  Mrs.  Janice 
Watson,  a 73-year-old  widow,  arrives  at 
Wellington  Road  Public  School  and  enters 
Room  114,  a grade  1 classroom.  There  is  a 
warm  hello  from  Aline  Goodman,  the  class 
teacher,  and  a chorus  of  welcome  from  the 
children.' 

As  Mrs.  Watson  walks  to  the  back  of  the 
class,  there  is  a lot  of  friendly  touching  and 
head-tapping.  It  is  clear  that  the  children 
like  her  and  that  she  likes  them.  This  sense 
of  mutual  affection  is  confirmed  throughout 
the  morning.  The  children  compete  for 
Mrs.  Watson’s  attention  and  welcome 
every  opportunity  to  be  in  her  company. 

Who  is  Mrs.  Watson  and  what  is  she 
doing  to  merit  this  special  status? 

In  many  respects,  Mrs.  Watson  is  typical 
of  thousands  of  Canadian  housewives  who 
have  lost  their  husbands,  have  moved  into 
a senior  citizens’  building,  and  have  begun 
to  search  for  new  meaning  as  a single  and 
widowed  person.  By  the  merest  coin- 
cidence, the  vice-principal  of  Wellington 
Road  School  visited  the  building  a few 
weeks  after  Mrs.  Watson  moved  in.  A few 
of  the  residents — Mrs.  Watson  included — 
joined  him  for  tea.  During  the  course  of  a 
very  pleasant  interchange  about  schools, 
children,  and  modern  family  life,  it  became 
clear  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  coming  to 
see  them  was  to  look  for  volunteer  help.  A 
large  number  of  the  children  in  his  school, 
the  vice-principal  explained,  were  living 
with  a single  parent;  the  love  and  attention 
of  a friendly  “grandparent”  could  fill  a 
much  needed  gap  in  their  lives.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  students  needed  extra  help 
with  their  school  work.  An  older  adult, 
working  closely  with  the  teacher,  could 
provide  some  of  the  individual  instruction 
that  was  impossible  to  deliver  in  a class  of 
25,  30,  and  sometimes  35  children. 

The  vice-principal’s  remarks  struck  a 
responsive  chord  and  several  of  the 
residents,  including  Mrs.  Watson,  agreed 
to  give  volunteering  a try.  That  was  five 
years  ago;  now,  a seasoned  veteran,  Mrs. 
Watson  takes  her  place  at  the  back  of  the 
class  for  three  hours  every  week  and 
delivers  “warm  fuzzies”  while  she  reviews 
the  work  assignments  of  her  large  and 
growing  extended  “family.” 

A meeting  with  Mrs.  Watson  is  an 
inspiration.  Dedicated  and  concerned,  she 
considers  her  work  at  school  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  her  life:  “For  me,  it  is  the 


highlight  of  the  week.  I feel  I am  needed 
and  I get  tremendous  satisfaction  from  my 
contact  with  the  kids.”  The  children,  in 
turn,  also  declare  their  affection  for 
“Grandma  Watson.”  “I  love  her,”  said 
one  bright-eyed  little  girl;  “she  gives  me 
cookies,”  said  another.  Commenting  on 
what  she  termed  “a  love  triangle,”  Aline 
Goodman,  the  teacher,  added  her  own 
words  of  appreciation.  “I  wish  I had  five 
Mrs.  Watsons;  one  for  every  day  of  the 
week.” 

This  kind  of  comment  is  universal  among 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  with 
elderly  volunteers.  Along  with  Ms.  Good- 
man, they  praise  their  commitment,  their 
warmth,  and  their  contribution  at  both  the 
psychological  and  educational  levels. 


THE  GREYING  OF  ONTARIO 
While  school  enrolment  declines, 
the  65+  population  will  increase 
by  50%  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

1981  2001 

840,200  1,315,800 

By  2031 

20%  of  Canadians 
will  be  over  65  years  old 


This  positive  attitude  is  confirmed  by  my 
own  research  on  the  subject  and  by 
numerous  other  writers  and  researchers. 
Sullivan  and  Florio  (1976),  in  a survey  of 
2,140  public  school  districts  and  1,170 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  had  this  to  say  about  their 
investigations: 

A highlight  of  our  survey  findings  is  the 
impressive  ratings  that  all  institutions  gave  to 
the  overall  performance  of  their  older  workers 
and  volunteers.  On  a five-point  scale,  with  five 
representing  excellent  and  one  representing 
poor,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  institutions 
. . . rated  them  as  excellent  or  very  good. 

It  might  be  argued  that  people  who 
volunteer  are  a select  group  of  commit- 
ted individuals  to  begin  with.  Furthermore, 
many  organizations  who  use  volunteers 
screen  their  applications  prior  to  place- 
ment; hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  get  accepted  are  rated  so  highly  by  the 
people  that  benefit  from  their  services. 

Both  of  these  arguments,  however,  are 


only  partially  true.  In  the  Ann  Arbor  public 
school  system,  the  only  criterion  for 
acceptance  of  older  volunteers  is  a “yes” 
answer.  Here  is  how  Martha  Mehta  (1976) 
describes  the  process: 

Instead  of  placing  institutional  filters  between 
the  problem  and  the  solution,  the  planners 
allowed  “will  to  participate’’  to  become  the 
sole  criterion  for  selection.  Later  data  showed 
that  will  and  attitude  are  the  keys  to  successful 
participation. 

Will  and  attitude  are  qualities  that  can 
also  be  cultivated;  in  other  words,  many 
people  who  start  with  negative  feelings 
about  working  with  children  or  who  are 
nervous  about  their  ability  to  contribute 
can  be  enticed  with  help  and  encourage- 
ment. This  fact  struck  me  forcefully  as  I 
observed — and  later  documented — the 
positive  interaction  between  a group  of 
students  from  an  inner  city  school  in 
Toronto  and  the  residents  of  a home  for  the 
aged  who  acted  as  their  tutors.  In  this 
situation,  the  elderly  tutors  had  been 
recruited  by  the  program  director  of  the 
home: 

It  wasn’t  easy.  Most  of  our  residents  have  had 
little  formal  education;  many  are  in  wheel 
chairs  and  suffer  from  a range  of  disabilities. 
With  some  of  them  I really  had  to  press  for  a 
“yes”  answer.  They  were  really  scared. 

In  spite  of  these  fears,  once  involved,  they 
did  an  excellent  job.  In  fact,  their  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  confidence  became  so  high 
that  ten  of  the  thirteen  have  signed  up  for 
another  term. 

Does  this  mean  that  any  person  who  is 
willing  to  give  it  a try  can  be  a successful 
school  volunteer?  The  answer  is  almost  an 
unequivocal  “yes.”  I use  the  term 
“almost”  only  to  leave  room  for  an 
occasional  negative  experience.  Otherwise, 
the  Ann  Arbor  formula  of  allowing  “will 
to  participate”  to  dictate  acceptance  has 
universal  and  proven  validity. 

To  underline  this  point,  let  us  look  at  the 
profiles  of  five  senior  volunteers  in  five 
different  schools  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Three  of  the  five  volunteers  are  women. 
One  is  a university  graduate,  three  have 
completed  high  school,  and  one  left  school 
after  the  eighth  grade.  Their  occupational 
backgrounds  also  reflect  a mixed  quality: 
one  is  a retired  businessman,  another  is  a 
former  schoolteacher,  the  third  is  a 
widowed  housewife,  and  the  last  two  were 
factory  workers  prior  to  reaching  pension- 
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able  age.  The  greatest  uniformity  is 
exhibited  with  respect  to  health;  but,  even 
here,  one  of  the  seniors  comes  to  school  on 
crutches  and  another  is  beginning  to 
complain  of  increasing  loss  of  vision. 

These  latter  ailments  may  eventually 
inhibit  continued  participation;  but,  as  long 
as  the  “will  to  participate”  is  there,  it  can 
often  overcome  the"limitations  of  infirmity. 

For  a good  many  seniors,  the  “will  to 
participate”  is  the  key  to  physical  and 
mental  well-being.  This  is  the  broad 
consensus  that  emerges  from  a recent 
publication,  “Seniors  Tell  All,”  issued  by 
the  Ontario  Advisory  Council  on  Senior 
Citizens.  Here  is  a typical  citation  in 
response  to  the  question,  “How  do  you 
feel  about  getting  older?”: 

/ am  a firm  believer  that  in  order  to  stay 
healthy  one  must  continue  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  remain  physically  and  mentally 
alert  and  active. 

Working  as  a school  volunteer  certainly 
qualifies  as  a form  of  physical  and  mental 
activity.  In  addition,  contact  with  children 
and  a sense  of  accomplishment  contribute 
to  a feeling  of  self-worth.  One  older 
volunteer,  in  commenting  on  her  volunteer 
activity,  stressed  that  “working  with  very 
young  children  was  a comforting,  nourish- 
ing experience”;  another  confirmed  that 
contact  with  students  gave  him  “intense 
pleasure”;  and  a third,  stating  that  she 
looked  forward  with  excitement  to  her  two 
days  a week  at  school,  declared: 

It  gives  me  a chance  to  be  creative,  to  show 
initiative  and  to  prove  that  I can  make  a 
contribution.  Frankly,  I get  more  out  of  it  than 
the  children. 

Whether  the  volunteer  or  the  children  are 
the  greater  beneficiaries  is  an  open 
question.  What  is  not  debatable,  however, 
is  that  all  parties,  including  the  teachers, 
believe  that  they  are  winners  when  a senior 
citizen  becomes  a school  volunteer. 

This  latter  fact  gives  rise  to  an 
interesting  question:  If  senior  volunteers 
make  such  a positive  contribution,  why  are 
there  so  few  older  people  working  in  the 
schools  of  this  province?  In  raising  this 


WHAT  DO  SENIORS  DO 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS? 

They  act  as: 

Tutors  Library  assistants 

Counsellors  Office  personnel 
Library  Assistants 

They  share  their  skills  in: 

Crafts  Carpentry 

Painting  Electronics 

Music  Languages 

Computers 

They  draw  on  personal 
experience  in: 

Travel  Military  service 

Family  life  Employment 

Business  Politics 

Community  affairs 


issue,  I must  point  out  that  the  word 
“few”  is  a relative  term  and  that,  based  on 
my  most  recent  research,  there  are  about 
500  senior  citizens  actively  involved  with 
schools  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  is  an 
impressive  figure;  but,  given  the  fact  that 
there  are  over  350,000  people  in  Metro 
aged  60  years  and  over,  the  participation 
rate  is  less  than  0.1  percent. 

This  participation  rate  becomes  meaning- 
ful when  compared  to  the  figure  of  25 
percent  of  Canadians  who  reported  some 
form  of  voluntary  activity  during  the 
previous  year  (Gallup  Poll  report  to  the 
Canadian  National  Conference  on  Philan- 
thropy). In  other  words,  while  one  in  four 
Canadians  do  voluntary  work,  only  one 
senior  citizen  in  1,000  contributes  time  and 
energy  to  the  public  school  system. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  limited 
involvement  is  historical.  In  the  past,  the 
school  system  has  paid  little  attention  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  elderly. 
Preoccupied  with  their  mandate  of  service 
to  youth,  schools  have  had  only  marginal 


contact  with  senior  citizens.  Added  to  this 
historical  record  is  the  increasing  profes- 
sionalization of  education.  Dumo,  in  her 
booklet  “Volunteers  in  Education,”  de- 
scribes the  consequences  of  this  trend  as 
follows: 

In  the  past,  volunteers  have  been  involved  in 
very  few  classroom  functions.  . . . Classroom 
activities  were  the  private  domain  of  the 
teacher  and  hisjher  students.  The  concept  of 
volunteers  in  the  actual  classroom  has  not 
always  been  accepted  in  the  field  of  traditional 
education. 

Durno  states  that  this  traditional  view- 
point is  changing,  but  as  with  most  social 
changes,  the  process  is  slow  and  uneven. 

One  way  of  speeding  up  the  process  is 
for  school  boards  to  take  the  initiative  in 
opening  their  doors  to  the  senior  citizen 
community.  In  varying  degree,  this  has 
already  begun  to  happen.  Thus,  at  least 
five  of  the  seven  public  school  systems  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  have  taken  the  first 
tentative  steps  to  recognizing  and  recruit- 
ing this  precious  resource.  Similarly, 
reports  from  Kingston,  Stouffville, 
Windsor,  and  the  Niagara  Peninsula  reflect 
a growing  interest  in  outreach  to  the 
elderly  segment  of  the  population.  Perhaps 
the  incentive  in  a number  of  cases  is 
largely  economic;  faced  with  shrinking 
sources  of  revenue,  increased  class  size, 
and  continuing  program  complexity,  school 
boards  are  exploring  new  avenues  for 
resource  infusion.  Senior  citizens  are  an 
obvious  target  for  this  type  of  exploration. 

In  my  view,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
an  economic  incentive  if  it  will  result  in 
positive  socio-psychological  and  educa- 
tional benefits.  “Grey  power  in  the 
classroom”  can  enrich  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  older  people,  can  transform 
the  school  experience  for  thousands  of 
students,  can  lighten  the  load  for  hundreds 
of  teachers  and  can  make  education  into  a 
total  community  affair. 

Note 

1 . The  names  of  the  school  and  the  people 
have  been  changed  at  the  request  of  those 
involved. 
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The  Arrival  of 

THE  TOTAL  HOCKEY  PLAYER 


“North  Americans  have  come  to  believe  that  hockey  is  Canada’s  game. 

The  States  have  football.  It’s  an  equitable  arrangement.  Canadians  consistently  beat 
Americans  in  hockey  tournaments,  and  Americans  consistently  trounce  Canadians 
at  football.  No  one  minds  ....  Hockey  is  Canada’s,  and  for  years  no  one  could  hope 
to  compete  with  us.  . . . Events  of  the  past  few  years,  however,  make  it  clear  that  our 
hockey  has  become  inferior.  Any  romantic  disbelief  of  this  statement  is  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  facts.  We  refer  you  to  the  sound  defeat  of  the  NHL  Allstars  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets  in  the  Challenge  Cup  series  of  1979.  . . . 

“There  is  an  idea  which  has  not  been  forwarded  in  the  excuses  but  which  may 
well  be  the  ultimate  answer.  In  a nutshell,  it  is  this:  if  Canadian  hockey  players  had  more 
formal  education,  our  teams  would  do  better.”  (from  “Saving  Canadian  Hockey,” 

Orbit,  October  1980) 

Below,  the  author  of  “Saving  Canadian  Hockey,”  quoted  above,  provides  an  update  on 
the  growing  cooperation  between  education  and  the  hockey  system.  He  still  maintains 
that  “the  educational  approach  promises  to  yield  healthy  development  and,  in  fact,  could 
save  the  status  of  the  Canadian  game.” 


Douglas  J.  Thom, 

Lakehead  University,  Thunder  Bay 


For  years,  formal  education  and  playing  ice 
hockey  did  not  mix.  In  a structural  sense, 
hockey  was  community-sponsored,  not 
school-based,  and  administrators  in  the 
hockey  establishment — owners  and 
coaches — were  anti-schooling.  They  saw 
education  as  taking  time  and  motivation 
away  from  a youngster’s  developing  his 
hockey-playing  skills  to  the  full  extent.  In 
their  view,  the  only  objective  of  talented 
youngsters  was  to  concentrate  on  becom- 
ing Junior  A players  and  then  going  on  to 
the  professional  ranks.  Further,  at  contract 
negotiating  time,  hockey  owners  seemed  to 
prefer  players  who  did  not  have  alter- 
natives to  playing  the  sport  as  they  could 
keep  their  salaries  lower.  They  feared,  in 
fact,  players  who  had  “an  education  to  fall 
back  on.”  But  times  are  changing. 

Considerable  literature  on  the  school- 
ing/hockey problem  has  appeared  over  the 
years  (see  the  selected  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  the  article).  In  1972,  I began  a 
six-year  longitudinal  study  of  the  issues, 
causes,  and  consequences  of  the  anti- 
schooling bias  in  the  hockey  community. 
This  study  resulted  in  a doctoral  thesis, 
three  articles,  two  books,  and  numerous 
press  accounts.  The  results  of  the  study 
confirmed  the  following  major  findings.  On 
the  one  hand,  playing  hockey  for  competi- 
tive community-based  teams  is  detrimental 
to  a youth’s  academic  and  social  perfor- 
mance. Marks,  attendance,  learning  at- 
titudes, quality  of  program  chosen,  and 


staying  in  a particular  program  all  appear 
to  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  playing 
lower  key  recreational  community-based 
hockey  or  school-sponsored  hockey  en- 
hances performance  at  school.  By  and 
large,  school  performance  suffers  increas- 
ingly as  one  moves  up  through  higher 


levels  of  competition  in  the  community 
leagues.  The  increased  time  involved  and 
the  influence  of  a non-school  peer  group  of 
serious  players  are  explanatory  factors.  In 
the  case  of  the  recreational-type  player, 
relatively  little  participation  time  is  re- 
quired and  involvement  may  be  viewed  as 
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healthy  exercise  to  achieve  a balance 
between  “body”  and  “mind.”  For  the 
school-team  player,  having  other  students 
from  the  school  as  team-mates  provides 
support  for  school  success.  School-team 
players  also  benefit  from  the  widespread 
school  spirit  surrounding  the  game.  (Fi- 
gures 1 and  2 summarize  hockey  parti- 
cipation types.) 


Increased  Educational  Input 

Unlike  other  major  Canadian  sports,  such 
as  football  and  basketball,  ice  hockey  has 
traditionally  not  had  its  training  ground  for 
players  in  the  education  system.  As  a 
result,  many  ex-professionals  have  tended 
to  have  little  to  fall  back  on  in  beginning  a 
post-hockey  career.  Younger  players  who 
were  injured  or  “cut”  from  the  team  have 
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Figure  1.  The  Organization  of  Hockey  for  Developing  Players  (Adapted  from  "Report  of 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Rights. ..,1973") 


often  felt  that  they  were  shortchanged  or 
misguided. 

But  since  1972  there  has  been  increasing 
interaction  between  hockey  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  various  ways,  the 
“education”  input  in  the  game  has 
increased.  These  are  as  follows: 

• Many  professional  players  now  have  a 
university  education.  In  1968,  Eagleson 
and  Batten  reported  that  professional 
hockey  players  had  a significantly  lower 
level  of  educational  attainment  than  their 
counterparts  in  football  and  basketball — in 
fact,  very  few  had  completed  grade  12.  But 
now  the  hockey  figure  would  be  signi- 
ficantly higher.  There  are  clear  reasons  for 
this.  Most  important,  with  the  expansion  of 
the  National  Hockey  League  (NHL)  in 
1967  and  then  again  in  1970,  1972,  and 
1974,  the  original  6 teams  eventually 
became  21  teams.  At  the  same  time,  the 
start  of  the  World  Hockey  Association 
(WHA)  in  1972  created  more  places  for 
players  in  the  professional  leagues.  In  this 
context,  general  managers  and  scouts 
began  looking  to  college,  university,  and 
high  school  leagues  for  players. 

• Minor  and  Junior  hockey  organizers 
have  taken  action  to  encourage  young 
players  to  continue  their  formal  education. 
For  instance,  in  May  1985,  the  Canadian 
Amateur  Hockey  Association  increased  the 
age  level  for  classifications  from  juvenile  to 
novice  by  one  year.  Now  the  age  is  18-19 
years  for  juvenile  players.  The  idea  is  to 
encourage  teenage  players  to  continue 
playing  hockey  at  home,  rather  than  going 
away  to  play  in  a more  competitive  league, 
while  they  complete  their  high  school 
education.  Further,  some  Junior  teams 
agree  to  pay  for  school  fees  and  supplies 
for  their  players. 

• There  are  currently,  or  have  been  in 
recent  years,  many  coaches  in  the  profes- 
sional leagues  who  come  out  of  the 
educational  field  and  have  a strong  interest 
in  such.  Some  of  these  are  Roger  Neilsen 
(Chicago),  Tom  Watt  (Winnipeg),  Herb 
Brooks  (New  York),  Harry  Neale  and 
Ron  Smith  (Vancouver),  Clare  Drake 
(Edmonton),  and  Bob  Johnson  (Calgary). 
Coach  Glen  Sather  of  the  Stanley  Cup 
Champion  Edmonton  Oilers  is  remembered 
for  insisting  as  part  of  his  contract  with  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings  in  the  1960s  that  the 
team  pay  the  fees  for  the  university 
courses  he  planned  to  take  as  a player. 
Years  ago,  coaches  with  educational 
backgrounds  were  non-existent.  The  feel- 
ing among  hockey  management  was  sum- 
marized in  Conn  Smythe’s  comment  that 
“education  gives  players  a jellyfish  hand- 
shake” (Kidd  & MacFarlane,  1972). 

• Overall,  within  hockey,  there  is  a greater 
scientific/educational  approach  to  physical 
conditioning,  playing  systems,  equipment, 
and  so  on.  Exposure  to  the  European  style 
of  play  and  the  growth  of  international 
tournaments  in  which  Canada  has  not 
always  performed  well  has  caused  North 
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Type 

Sponsor 

Emphasis 

Registration 

Time  Commilment 

Pressure  on  Player 

Other 

A)htar 

(includes  lunior) 

theCAHA 

very  competiiivc 

a CAHA  regular  player 
certificate  (card)  is  signed 

large  — Juniors  play 
approximately  70  games 
per  season;  season  runs 
approximately  September 
to  April 

much  — in  the  higher  age 
divisions  players  can  be 
traded  and  sold 

travel  involved;  step  to  pro  hockey; 
hockey  schedule  often  conflicts  with 
school  schedule;  generally  “AAA" 
and  "AA"  teams  may  draw  their 
players  from  a broad  geographical 
area,  eg. , in  the  MTHL  these  teams 
have  the  best  players  of  a particular 
age  division  from  within  the 
boundaries  of  Metro;  most  “A" 
ande  “B"  teams  are  required  to 
contain  approximately  six  players 
from  the  local  area. 

House  league 

the  CAHA 

competitive  but 
emf^asis  on  fun  and 
exercise 

a houseleague  card  is 
signed 

moderate 

some 

outstanding  players  may  be  moved 
up  to  an  Allstar  team. 

Recreational* 

Parks  and  Recreation 
departments:  business 
or  industry:  private 
clubs:  churches 

mainly  fun  and  exercise 

a registration  form  is 
usually  signed 

small  — a few  hours  per 
week 

little 

some  teams  plays  an  exhibition 
schedule  only 

School** 

school  athletic 
associations 

quite  competitive 

sometimes  a school 
athletic  association 
registration  card  or 
consent  form  is  signed  by 
parents  or  guardians 

substantial  — anywhere 
from  10-25  games  per 
season 

considerable 

some  u-avel;  coaches  are  school 
staff;  players  are  schoolmates; 
minimum  conflict  between  hockey 
and  school  schedules;  normally 
players  must  meet  an  academic 
eligibility  rule  to  play  and  may  not 
play  organized  hockey  elsewhere; 
some  players  go  on  to  college, 
university,  CAHA  All-star  or 
professional  hockey. 

•R^cPMlional  hockey  does  nol  include  veiy  loosely  organized  hockey  like  playground  “shiimy.” 

♦•A  secondary  school  hockey  team  may  be  entered  in  a tegular  school  league  or  may  be  more  low  key,  playing  just  exhibition  games. 
From;  the  Thom  thesis,  Hockfy  Participation  as  a Factor  in  the  Secondary  School  Performance  of  Ontario  Students:  An  Effects  Study  for 


Figure  2.  Characteristics  of  Various  Types 
of  Hockey 

Americans  to  become  more  serious  about 
the  game  and  to  approach  it  in  an 
educational  fashion.  Also,  traditionally, 
European  players  have  combined  hockey 
and  personal  schooling. 

We  have  arrived  at  a point  where  a 
person  can  pursue  both  a hockey  career 
and  an  education.  The  young  player  is  in  a 
position  to  play  university  hockey,  then 
play  professional  for  five  years,  and  then 
collect  an  NHL  pension  while  applying  his 
education  to_  an  alternative  career.  Or  he 
may  play  Junior  hockey  and  take  advan- 
tage of  schooling  programs  which  will  pay 
his  course  fees  and  supplies.  Moreover,  at 
some  point,  he  may  spend  some  time 
playing  in  Europe — many  former  profes- 
sional and  university  players  now  play  for 
a few  years  abroad  where  they  are  supplied 
with  a very  good  salary,  a car,  and  a 
house.  Most  of  the  overseas  teams  are 
limited  to  just  a few  Canadians  on  their 
roster. 

However,  we  must  appreciate  that  there 
are  still  problems.  Players  are  still 
exploited  by  anti-schooling  owners, 
coaches,  and  scouts.  Player  agents  have 
reduced  salary  exploitation  but  they  still 
can  take  advantage.  And  there  appears  to 
have  been  a resurgence  of  fighting  and 
unsportsmanlike  conduct  within  many 
levels  of  hockey  in  the  past  few  years. 

In  my  research  of  the  1970s,  I called  for 
more  cooperation  between  ice  hockey  and 
formal  educational  institutions.  Hockey  is 
a vital  part  of  the  Canadian  social  fabric ; it 
is  a strong  tradition  passed  down  from 
father  to  son  generation  after  generation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  (boys 
and  girls)  share  their  time  for  many  months 


of  the  year  between  hockey  and  school, 
and  it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  open  the 
lines  of  communication  between  school 
principals  and  hockey  coaches.  Indeed,  the 
value  of  formal  education  within  ice 
hockey  has  gained  significant  acceptance  in 
recent  years  in  many  forms.  The  educa- 
tional approach  promises  to  yield  healthy 
development  and,  in  fact,  could  “save”  the 
status  of  the  Canadian  game.  □ 

Note 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  assis- 
tance from  Paul  DiGiacomo,  Jim  Arnot, 
and  Marilyn  Vukovich-Arnone. 
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About  OISE 

The  Cultural  Connectors  - 
A New  OISE  Group 


Aaron  Wolfgang,  Jennifer  Popper, 
Cecilia  Lockhart,  and  Peter  Gamlin, 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  OISE 

OISE’ s Department  of  Applied  Psychology  is 
large  and  complex,  with  three  major 
divisions — Counselling,  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy, and  School  Psychology.  Within  the 
Counselling  division  is  a program  that  is 
unique  in  Canada  (and  perhaps  in  North 
America)  for  the  preparation  it  offers  students 
who  are  planning  to  work  in  multicultural 
settings.  This  program,  which  offers  an  M.Ed. 
in  Applied  Psychology  with  a Specialization  in 
Multicultural  Studies,  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Aaron  Wolfgang. 

This  past  fall.  Dr.  Wolfgang  and  Dr.  Peter 
Gamlin  launched  a new  group  to  complement 
the  activities  of  the  program.  “The  Cultural 
Connectors,  ’ ’ described  by  some  of  its 
members  below,  is  itself  unique  because  it  is 
university  rather  than  community  based. 

The  initial  purpose  of  the  group,  at  the 
beginning  25  members  strong,  was  to 
provide  a network  for  students  specializing 
in  Multicultural  Studies  to  discuss  their 
concerns  about  issues  and  jobs  in  the 
multicultural  field.  At  first,  students  were 
invited  who  were  thinking  of  applying  to 
the  program,  those  who  were  already  in  the 
Multicultural  Focus,  and  those  who  had 
graduated.  We  thought  that  these  three 
groups  could  be  valuable  resources  for  one 


another  in  defining  the  jobs  people  do  who 
have  specialized  in  the  Multicultural 
Focus.  And  we  discovered  that  grads  do 
end  up  working  in  a variety  of  areas, 
ranging  from  ESL  teaching  and  social  work 
to  community  counselling  and  nursing. 

After  focussing  on  jobs,  the  group  began 
thinking  more  ambitiously  on  broader 
topics  and  started  attracting  members  from 
outside  OISE — a visiting  scholar  from 
Israel,  people  from  the  Ministry  of 
Citizenship  and  Culture,  and  leaders  from 
other  multicultural  organizations  such  as 
Conexus  (an  Ontario  support  group  for  all 
those  working  in  the  human  services  in  a 
multicultural  context)  and  the  World 
Cultural  Alliance,  North  (the  Toronto  arm 
of  a newly  developed  international  or- 
ganization that  sponsors  such  events  as 
“Hands  Around  the  World,”  a children’s 
art  festival). 

Though  we  realized  after  a few  meetings 
that  we  had  many  talents  and  resources 
among  us,  an  observation  confirmed  by 
writing  short  biographies,  we  continued  for 
a while  in  a struggle  for  self-definition.  One 
of  our  members,  a cross-cultural  trainer 
from  Women’s  College  Hospital  and  a 
doctoral  candidate  at  OISE,  suggested  that 
we  use  the  Nominal  Group  Technique  to 
help  us  discover  our  priorities  as  a group. 
That  exercise  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: (a)  one  of  our  priorities  was 
professional  development  (e.g.,  courses  in 
multiculturalism,  intercultural  seminars. 


in-house  training,  learning  centres)  and  (b) 
another  was  providing  services  to  the 
community  (developing  and  testing  multi- 
cultural training  programs,  providing  a 
forum  for  intercultural  discussion).  Once 
these  priorities  were  identified,  and  after 
much  discussion,  we  decided  to  call 
ourselves  “the  Cultural  Connectors.”  We 
thought  we  could  be  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  activities  that  would  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  cultures  in  Canada. 

One  idea  for  bridging  cultures  was 
suggested  by  another  doctoral  candidate  in 
our  group,  a social  worker  for  the 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education,  who  felt 
that  we  should  begin  by  focussing  on 
children,  in  particular,  on  children’s  litera- 
ture. The  idea  was  that  children’s  litera- 
ture— stories,  fables,  poetry,  games  and 
letters  of  first  impressions  of  Canada — 
could  serve  as  a medium  to  improve 
communication  and  understanding  among 
the  children  of  the  different  cultures  of 
Canada.  At  present,  we  are  working  on  a 
conference  scheduled  for  spring  1987, 
tentatively  called  “Children  of  the  World: 
A Canadian  Perspective.”  We  plan  to 
produce  a book  and  video  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


■i 


As  Dr.  Wolfgang  and  Dr.  Gamlin  will  be  on 
study  leave  from  January  to  the  end  of  June 
1986,  two  chairpersons  have  been  elected  from 
the  students — Larry  Sparling,  a masters  student 
in  Curriculum  at  OISE,  and  Cecilia  Lockhart, 
a graduate  of  the  Multicultural  Focus — to 
maintain  continuity  and  to  move  ahead  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference . Anyone 
interested  in  joining  the  Cultural  Connectors 
should  contact  the  office  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  (ext. 
2555)  or  Dr.  Gamlin  (ext.  2593)  at  OISE 
(I -416-923-6641). 
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Computer  Services  at  the  Institute 


OISE’s 

Microcomputer 

Room 

Ruth  Marks, 

Curriculum  Resources  L ibrarian 

In  keeping  with  its  mandate  to  represent 
innovation  in  curriculum  development,  the 
Curriculum  Resources  unit  of  the  RWB 
Jackson  Library  began  two  years  ago  to 
collect  microcomputer  software.  Since 
then,  the  Computer  Services  Group  (CSG) 
from  the  Department  of  Measurement, 
Evaluation  and  Computer  Applications 
(MECA)  has  established  the 
Microcomputer  Room  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Library’s  ground  floor.  Like 


the  rest  of  Curriculum  Resources,  this 
section  is  also  a reference  and 
demonstration  area.  It  contains  a 
classroom  of  eight  Apple  IIs  and  has  as 
well  two  Macintoshes,  two  IBMs,  two 
Commodores,  an  Acorn,  and  an  ICON. 

The  Room  is  jointly  managed  by  the 
Library  and  the  CSG,  offering  service  to 
OISE  and  the  educational  community.  Last 
year,  over  5,000  people  used  the 
Microcomputer  Room  and  91  classes  were 
held  in  it;  the  software  collection  was  used 
more  than  3,000  times. 

The  software  collection  ranges  from  first 
generation  material  to  more  recent  turnkey 
versions  of  curriculum  related  programs, 
reflecting  the  current  interest  in 
problem-solving  courseware  and 
wordprocessing  materials.  While  the 
Library  tries  to  be  up-to-date,  it  is 
impossible  in  an  area  which  changes  as 
rapidly  as  this  one.  All  materials  are  listed 


in  the  card  catalogue  and  are  accessed  by,  : 
author,  title,  subject,  and  type  of  machine.  ' 
It  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  majority 
of  the  Library’s  software  runs  on  the  7^ 
Apple,  but  the  same  programs  are  availablej 
for  other  machines  from  the  publisher.  • 
Curriculum  Resources  has  a collection  of« 
publishers’  catalogues  and  provides  m 

sources  of  information  on  evaluating  / JB 

software,  such  as  The  Digest  of  Software  a 
Reviews.  Anyone  may  use  these  Library  j 
resources,  but  free  access  to  the  ^ -S 
Microcomputer  Room  is  restricted  to 
holders  of  an  RWB  Jackson  Library  Card*^ 
or  an  OISE  ID  card.  Teachers  and  other  4 
people  wishing  to  use  the  Room  may  do  so  w 
at  a cost  of  $10/day  or  $60/term.  1 

The  Microcomputer  Room  provides  the  -I 
opportunity  to  evaluate  software  in  j 

different  subject  areas  and  for  different  ® 
grade  levels.  It  also  allows  users  to  become  - 
familiar  with  a variety  of  computers.  Like  / 
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the  rest  of  the  Library,  it  is  a comfortable, 
“hassle  free”  environment.  The  staff  are 
helpful  both  in  curriculum  and  technology. 
We  welcome  teachers — from  the  amateur 
to  the  hacker — to  use  the  resources  and 
facilities.  The  Microcomputer  Room  is 
open  many  evenings  and  weekends.  For 
more  information,  contact  (416)  923-6641, 
ext.  2395. 

The  Software 
Development 
Assistance  Centre 

The  Software  Development  Assistance 
Centre  (SDAC)  provides  several  resources 
to  developers  of  computer-aided  learning 
materials  for  the  Ontario  Approved 
Educational  Microcomputer  (OAEM)  and 
to  school  board  OAEM  site  managers.  At 
present,  there  is  one  OAEM,  the 
CEMCorp  ICON. 

The  aim  of  the  Centre  is  to  collect, 
organize,  and  disseminate  information  on 
the  OAEM’s  technical  characteristics, 
operating  system,  and  existing  utilities;  on 
the  development  of  educational  software 
engineering  strategies,  the  use  of 
programming  tools,  user-computer 
interface  design  considerations,  and 
pedagogical  and  instructional  design 
practices.  The  Centre  also  acts  as  a 
demonstration  site  for  out-of-province 
visitors  interested  in  the  Ministry’s  OAEM 
hardware  and  software  initiatives. 

Software  developers  and  school  board 
computer  site  administrators  can  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Centre  in  the  following 
areas: 

• Developers'  Authoring  Tools  and 
Lessonware  Languages  — the  Centre  is  a 
central  repository  of  all  available 
developers’  tools  and  authoring  languages. 

• OAEM  Software  — the  Centre  maintains  a 
full  inventory  of  OAEM  software  made 
available  through  the  Ontario  Educational 
Software  Service  (OESS).  Anyone  wishing 
to  view  the  OESS  software  may  do  so  by 
making  arrangements  with  Centre 
personnel. 

• OAEM  Hardware  — developers  needing 
access  to  additional  hardware  may  make 
arrangements  with  the  Centre  to  run  their 
prototype  software  on  SDAC  equipment. 
School  board  site  managers  and 
out-of-province  visitors  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Centre  in 
order  to  see  the  OAEM  system  and 
software  in  a working  environment. 

• Speech,  Sound,  and  Image  Digitization  — 
the  Centre  offers  developers  information 
and  assistance  in  speech,  sound,  and  image 
digitization  so  that  words,  music,  and 
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images  can  be  incorporated  into 
educational  software  programs. 

• Formative  Feedback  — the  Centre 
provides  formative  feedback  to  developers 
at  any  stage  of  their  program  development. 
The  feedback  is  intended  to  identify 
design,  technical,  and  pedagogical 
problems  inherent  in  the  program  as  early 
as  possible.  The  Centre  also  assists 
developers  in  locating  field-test  sites  in 
schools  for  the  final  evaluation  of  their 
program. 

• Information  Sharing  — the  Centre 
operates  a “hot-line”  telephone 
information  service  for  developers  and 
school  board  OAEM  site  administrators  in 
an  effort  to  answer  questions  related  to 
software  techniques  and  OAEM 
capabilitiSs  as  quickly  as  possible. 

SDAC  also  provides  a monthly  forum  in 
which  developers  and  educators  may 
debate  the  pedagogical  and  technical  issues 
surrounding  exemplary  software  , 
development.  As  well,  the  Centre  produces 
a monthly  newsletter,  CALM  Development, 
which  focusses  on  both  technical  and 
pedagogical  issues  related  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
computer-aided  learning  materials.  This 
newsletter  carries  announcements  of 
coming  events  at  the  Centre  and  elsewhere 
in  the  OAEM  development  community.  It 
provides  another  medium  in  and  through 
which  developers  and  site  managers  can 
share  their  problems,  solutions,  and  ideas. 
The  newsletter  also  announces  new 
hardware  developments,  software 
requirements,  toolkits,  and  the  like,  as 
these  become  available. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
Ontario  Approved  Educational 
Microcomputer,  the  software  currently 
released  or  being  developed  through 
Ministry  of  Education  funding,  and/or  the 
services  offered  by  the  Centre,  please 
contact  Judy  Horn  at  (416)  926-4713. 

Computer 
Writing  Network 
for  Students 

Work  is  currently  underway  in  OISE’s 
National  Heritage  Language  Resource  Unit 
(NHLRU)  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  an 
international  computer  writing  network.  As 
planned  now,  the  network  would  enable 
students  to  write  stories  on  their  classroom 
microcomputers  that  could  be  transmitted 
through  a larger  computer  system  to 
children  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  different  languages  (heritage  and 
Native  languages  in  addition  to  English  and 
French)  would  be  used  in  the  network. 


According  to  NHLRU  Director  Jim 
Cummins,  the  technology  is  available  to 
support  such  a network.  As  part  of  a joint 
project  between  the  NHLRU  and  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  Department  of 
East  Asian  Studies,  the  Xerox  Corporation 
awarded  a grant  of  multilingual  text 
processing  equipment  (Xerox  Star  8014 
work  stations,  file  servers,  laser  printers, 
and  communication  servers).  The  Star 
system  supports  Japanese  and  Chinese  as 
well  as  about  20  other  languages.  It  can  be 
linked  to  IBM-compatible  microcomputers 
in  the  classroom  for  which  a variety  of 
language  fonts  are  either  already  available 
or  in  the  process  of  being  developed. 

As  the  writing  network  is  envisaged, 
final  versions  of  students’  writing  would  be 


entered  on  microcomputer  and  sent  by 
modem  to  a local  Star  system.  They  could 
be  transmitted  between  the  Star  systems  in 
different  cities  and  then  accessed  by  the 
students  and  printed  out  on  the  class 
microcomputer.  One  further  possibility  is 
for  students  to  make  videos  about 
themselves  which  could  then  be  exchanged 
with  students  in  other  sites. 

An  example  of  a possible  link  between 
schools  in  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  Toronto  is 
given  in  the  “Concept  Paper”  that  outlines 
the  NHLRU’s  proposal.  It  involves  three 
groups  of  grade  6 students  in  Toronto: 
French  immersion  students  (English-home 
backgrounds  taught  largely  in  French); 
Franco-Ontarian  students  (in  French  lan- 
guage schools);  and  Portuguese-back- 
ground students  (taught  mainly  in  English 
but  with  instruction  in  both  French  and 
Portuguese  also).  The  Franco-Ontarian  and 
French  immersion  students  would  commu- 
nicate in  French  with  native  French-speak- 
ing students  in  Paris  (who  might  then 
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respond  in  English)  as  well  as  with  each 
other  on  the  more  local  level.  Portuguese- 
background  students  in  Toronto  could  link 
with  native  Portuguese-speakers  in  Lisbon 
and  minority  Portuguese  students  in  Paris, 
with  a variety  of  possibilities  for  language 
sharing  and  exchange. 

The  writing  network  has  a number  of 
purposes  and  objectives.  For  one,  the 
experience  of  writing  for  real  audiences 
appears  to  increase  significantly  students’ 
motivation  to  write  and  edit  their  work. 
This  “process”  approach  to  writing 
requires  that  teachers  shift  from  a 
“transmission”  mode  of  teaching  to  one  of 
“reciprocal  interaction” — that  is,  rather 
than  receiving  information,  the  students 
are  encouraged  to  explore  ideas  through 
dialogue  and  interaction.  International 
communication  via  the  computer  network 
would  facilitate  this  process. 

Of  course,  the  network  planned  here 
frequently  involves  writing  in  a second 
language,  so  that  not  merely  writing  skills 
but  language  learning  (or  maintenance) 
skills  are  reinforced.  The  network  allows 
for  more  communicative  (and  more 
meaningful)  interaction  with  text  in  the 


target  language  than  is  possible  in  many 
second-language  classrooms. 

Another  benefit  of  the  network  is  the 
cultural  exchange  it  would  allow,  leading  to 
a greater  understanding  between  students 
of  not  only  diverse  but  also  similar 
backgrounds.  For  example,  the  sometimes 
fragile  cultural  identity  of  minority  students 
could  be  reinforced  by  communicating  with 
students  from  their  (or  their  parents’) 
country  of  origin. 

Finally,  the  network  would  allow  for 
further  computer  use.  Teachers  of  the 
classes  involved  could  communicate  with 
one  another,  leading  to  greater 
cross-national  contact  and  cooperation  in  a 
variety  of  educational  areas.  Also,  as 
children  become  more  familiar  with  the 
computer  through  the  writing  network, 
they  are  likely  to  want  to  explore  other 
computer  applications. 

The  NHLRU  is  to  begin  the  first  of  three 
overlapping  phases  of  project 
implementation  in  January,  1986.  This  is 
the  establishment  of  a writing  network  in 
Toronto  involving  three  local  boards.  The 
languages  involved  at  this  stage  are 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Italian, 


and  students  at  primary^,  junior, 
intermediate,  and  high  school  levels  will 
participate.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a project 
involving  French  immersion  students  can 
begin  in  this  first  phase.  Researchers 
expect  to  identify  what  additional  support 
materials  are  needed  to  effectively 
implement  the  project  and  to  establish 
procedures  for  transmitting  text  and 
graphics  through  the  NHLRU  Xerox  Star. 
The  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  will 
also  help  to  implement  aspects  of  this  first 
phase  that  involve  Asian  languages. 

In  the  second  phase,  the  network  will  be 
extended  to  Canadian  locations  outside 
Toronto,  involving  additional  language 
groups  and  situations.  Several  school 
boards  have  expressed  interest  in 
participating  in  the  project. 

The  third  phase  involves  the 
development  of  an  international  network, 
expected  to  be  implemented  over  a period 
of  about  five  years.  Some  Portuguese  and 
American  educators  are  already  interested 
in  participating  in  the  NHLRU  network. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Margarida  Aguiar  or  Virginia  Pang  of  the 
NHLRU  at  (416)  923-6641.  □ 


Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

Canadian  Database  for 
Software  Programs  in  Education 


With  the  advent  of  rpicrocomputers  in  the 
classroom,  one  of  the  challenges  facing 
Canadian  teachers  is  choosing  from  the 
thousands  of  educational  software 
programs  available  on  the  market  today. 
York  University’s  Faculty  of  Education 
has  developed  the  first  Canadian  database 
of  information  about  educational  software. 
Similar  to  a library  card  catalogue,  the 
database  is  designed  for  primary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  who  need  to 
evaluate  software  programs  for  their 
curriculum.  It  is  available  at  no  charge  to 
teachers,  schools,  and  institutions  across 
the  country  who  apply  for  access. 

The  database  is  being  created  by  the 
Faculty  of  Education  as  one  of  its 
initiatives  in  a 3-year  cooperative 
agreement  with  IBM  Canada  Ltd.,  based 
on  a $1.4  million  equipment  donation  from 
IBM.  The  company  donated  a 4341 
computer  system  to  process  and  store  the 
data,  a Series/1  system  to  allow  the  dial-up 
capability,  and  related  software.  York  is 
paying  the  communications  charges, 
leaving  no  cost  to  the  users  if  they  have 
access  to  Datapac,  a national 
telecommunications  system. 

Dr.  Ronald  Owston,  Director  of  the 
York/IBM  Cooperative  Project,  notes  that 


the  information  available  is  both 
descriptive  and  evaluative.  Detailed 
information  on  price,  publication  date, 
subject,  grade  level,  and  the  hardware 
requirements  is  used  to  describe  the 
software.  The  database  contains 
information  on  software  for  all  commonly 
used  microcomputers,  not  just  IBM,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1986,  information  on  more 
than  8,000  software  programs  pertaining  to 
the  Canadian  educational  system  will  be 
listed. 

But  teachers  need  to  know  more  than 
just  what  programs  were  designed  for  their 
subjects,  grade  levels,  and  hardware:  they 
need  to  know  how  good  the  programs  are 

Mike  Werret  (left),  teacher/librarian,  and 
Roger  Chicoine,  consultant  for  the  gifted, 
(both  from  York  Region  RCSSB)  use  York 
University's  new  On-Line  Service  to 
evaluate  educational  software  programs. 


in  accomplishing  what  they  were  designed 
to  do.  The  development  of  evaluation 
criteria  is  another  part  of  the  IBM  project. 

A group  composed  of  Education  faculty 
members,  teachers,  and  school  consultants  j 
have  worked  out  these  critieria,  called  the 
York  Educational  Software  Evaluation 
Scale  (YESES),  and  the  Faculty  brings  in 
teams  of  teachers  to  rate  the  software 
according  to  the  scale.  | 

As  part  of  the  field-testing  of  the 
educational  programs,  teachers  are  asked 
to  use  them  in  their  day-to-day  work  and  to  J 
file  an  observational  report  on  how 
effective  they  believe  the  programs  to  be.  M 
A side  benefit  is  that  the  in-class  evaluation  | 
helps  to  check  the  validity  of  the  YESES.  j | 
These  evaluations  are  being  added  to  the  i | 
database,  so  a user  can  see  what  others  ; 
think  about  the  software  before  buying  it.  j 
Some  added  features  of  the  database 
include  an  electronic  bulletin  board  for 
educators  to  exchange  information  about  || 
educational  software  listed  on  the  database  J 
and  a facility  for  ordinary  users  to  submit  2 
their  own  software  evaluations  for  possible^ 
inclusion  in  the  database.  2 

To  access  the  database  once  a user  has  2 
an  identification  code,  any  microcomputer”* 
with  a communications  package  and  2 
modem  can  be  used  to  dial  into  the  , , -2 
database.  Material  can  be  saved  in  either.-;:^ 
electronic  or  printed  form.  ,>■  J 

For  more  information  about  the  York  ' - J 
On-line  Service,  contact  Dr.  Ronald  ^ 

Owston,  Director,  York/IBM  Cooperative 
Project,  Faculty  of  Education,  York 
University,  North  York,  Ont.  M3J  1P3;  S 
(416)667-6304.  □J;| 
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Reviewed  by  Joan  Allen,  York  University 


Teacher,  Tool,  or  Trojan  Horee? 

Questions  About  the 
Computer  in  the  Classroom 


The  Computer  in  Education:  A Critical 
Perspective,  edited  by  Douglas  Sloan.  New 
York  & London:  Teachers  College  Press, 
1984. 

Every  major  innovation  in  technology 
promises  to  emancipate  members  of  socie- 
ty. But  the  promise  is  also  accompanied  by 
a threat.  Perhaps  our  attachment  to  the 
new  tool  will  become  irrationally  de- 
pendent. Perhaps  it  will  act  as  a narcotic, 
or  perhaps  it  will  be  used  to  enslave  us 
rather  than  permit  real  progress.  Thus,  it  is 
essential  to  the  nature  of  technology  that 
utopian  promise  coexists  with  ambiva- 
lence. 

The  Computer  in  Education:  A Critical 
Perspective  enters  the  dialogue  about  our 
ambivalence  about  the  proper  use  and 
value  of  computers  through  the  provoca- 
tive and  thoughtful  questions  of  eleven 
scholars.  “Critical”  in  this  volume  means 
that  the  authors  desire  to  be  cautious  and 
deliberative  on  this  issue  rather  than 
negative,  although  the  bias  which  unites 
the  essays  is  a humanistic  one.  The  authors 
express  concern  about  threats  to  the 
conversational,  interactional  basis  of  social 
life. 

Although  several  authors  stress  that  they 
are  not  abstract  resisters  of  the  inevitable 
(“fiat-earthers”  or  computer-phobics), 
they  are  all  aware  that  the  mildest  call  for 
caution  in  this  new  educational  arena  is 
met  with  charges  that  one  is  an  irrelevant 
anti-technologist.  But  the  concern  here  is 
predominantly  about  the  potential  for 
computer  use  to  shape  young  minds  by 
shaping  their  thought  mechanistically.  The 
effect  upon  school  environments  is  also  a 
concern  as  corporate  interests  can  infiltrate 
the  curriculum  through  the  back  door. 
Editor  Douglas  Sloan  wryly  comments  on 
one  of  the  more  blatant  reasons  for  the 
general  silence  on  these  issues:  “Pushing 
computers  is  where  the  money  is;  it  is 
better  to  be  on  the  bandwagon  than 
running  to  catch  up,  or  standing  in  front  of 
it.  ...”  Sloan  also  reminds  us  of  a deeper 
problem:  rather  than  being  nverely  another 
educational  tool,  the  computer  can  impli- 
citly encourage  a worldview  in  which  the 
mind  is  experienced  mechanistically.  He 
quotes  R.  C.  Lewontin:  the  scientific 
worldview  “simply  does  not  know  how  to 
think  of  the  world  except  as  a machine.” 

The  specific  concerns  of  the  authors  in 


this  volume  differ  but  they  are  united  in 
their  attempts  to  resist  the  lazy  acceptance 
of  what  might  seem  to  be  self-evident 
justifications  for  increasing  computer  use  in 
the  schools,  such  as  their  inexorable  place 
in  modern  life.  Several  essays  try  to  offer  a 
foothold  against  the  smoothly  palatable 
ideas  put  forth  by  Seymour  Papert  in 
Mindstorms:  Children,  Computers  and  Power- 
ful Ideas.  For  instance,  John  Davy  takes  on 
the  argument  that  children  intimidated  by 
teacher-instructed  math  learn  to  love  math 
using  Papert’s  Logo  programs  on  the 
machine.  Davy’s  rejoinder  is  that  it  is  also 
known  that  autistic  children  can  sometimes 
form  ties  with  machines  while  being  unable 
to  confront  social  life.  “What  kind  of 
culture  are  we  developing  if  people  have  to 
meet  its  most  powerful  ideas  through 
machines  rather  than  through  people?  If 
people — that  is,  teachers — consistently 
work  in  such  a way  that  they  block  access 
to  these  ideas,  should  we  not  be  looking  at 
how  teachers  work  rather  than  selling  them 
a prosthesis?  ...  As  long  as  classrooms 
include  real  teachers,  cognitive  de- 
velopment cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  be  divorced  from  emotional, 
social,  and  moral  experience.” 

In  “The  Surrender  of  Control:  Computer 
Literacy  as  Political  Socialization  of  the 
Child,”  John  Broughton  worries  that 
computer  literacy  is  a Trojan  horse  in  the 
curriculum,  bringing  with  it  an  emphasis  on 
“sticking  to  the  facts”  and  what  amounts 
to  a back-to-basics  educational  ideology 
through  a “space-age”  meta-skill.  Douglas 
Noble’s  concerns  are  about  the  actual 
importance  of  computer  literacy  in  the 
adult  work  force.  Rather  than  heralding  a 
true  revolution,  he  suspects  that  the  new 
demands  for  computer  literacy  in  the 
workforce  fail  to  reflect  a real  need.  But  it 
does  give  a new  justification  for  the  plight 
of  “displaced  and  marginal  workers.”  The 
institutionalization  of  computer  require- 
ments can  be  seen  as  a means — perhaps 
still  unconscious  and  hegemonic — to  justify 
those  lost  lives  by  a process  of  mass 
disqualification,  which  throws  the  blame 
for  disenfranchisement  in  education  and 
employment  back  on  the  victims  them- 
selves.” Zajonc  formulates  computer 
pedagogy  as  inherently  a model  of  thought 
imitated  by  young  users;  “ ‘No  values’  is 
just  as  much  an  ethical  system  as  one  that 
gives  full  conscious  attention  to  them.” 


Harriet  Cuffaro  in  “Microcomputers  in 
Education:  Why  is  Earlier  Better?”  asks 
about  the  implications  of  such  phenomena 
as  a child’s  being  able  to  “command”  a 
perfect  square  before  she  is  able  to  draw  a 
semblance  of  a square  by  hand.  Physically, 
Cuffaro  suggests,  computer  use  emulates 
the  familiar  posture  of  television  viewing. 
Psychological  effects  are  implied  by  the 
exclusion  of  “ambiguity,  uncertainty,  and 
the  qualitative.”  Similarly,  Hubert  and 
Stuart  Dreyfus  concentrate  on  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  for  reserve  toward  inculcating 
in  the  child  the  abstract  thought  patterns  of 
artificial  intelligence. 

At  last,  through  these  eleven  voices  as 
well  as  others  beinning  to  speak  out  now, 
the  dialogue  has  been  officially  opened 
with  the  hope  that  the  introduction  of 
computers  into  the  classroom  will  be 
accomplished  reflectively.  Papert’s  claim 
(echoing  Sherry  Turkle)  is  that  through 
computers  children  will  come  to  under- 
stand what  machine  thought  is  not — that  is, 
it  is  not  human.  This  is  not  a good 
enough  ground  for  computer  use,  and  is 
rather  like  bending  back  one’s  finger  to 
remember  what  pleasure  is.  Good  teaching 
is  not  the  absence  of  bad  teaching.  Papert’s 
claim  is  also  that  the  computer  is  only  one 
cognitive  style  taught  in  the  classroom. 
This,  we  all  hope,  is  true.  But  with  limited 
budgets,  unreflective  computer  curricula, 
and  over-worked  teachers,  computer  time 
becomes  a reward,  a gold  sticker,  and  thus 
it  can  be  perceived  by  the  child  as  the 
cognitive  style  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
This  volume  meticulously  and  spiritedly 
charts  the  obstacles  which  lie  along  the 
path  of  this  particular  revolution.  □ 
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Profile  of  a School 


Lakeview  High  School,  Thunder  Bay 


Lakeview  High  School  in  Thunder  Bay  is 
well  named.  Located  beside  Boulevard  Lake 
Park  where  students  can  swim  and  play 
miniature  golf  or  tennis,  the  school  is  set  on 
the  crest  of  a hill  and  overlooks  the  water- 
front of  Canada’s  third  largest  port.  Because 
of  the  building’s  unique  design,  almost  every 
classroom  faces  east  and  has  a magnificent 
view  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  variety  of  programs  that  the  school  of- 
fers its  750  regular  students  and  200  adults 
is  what  makes  the  school  unique,  however. 

Adults  can  take  non-credit  courses  in  such 
things  as  fitness,  crafts,  even  microwave 
cooking.  Credit  courses  are  offered  in  adult 
upgrading  and  in  a drop-back  program  that 
leads  to  a graduation  diploma.  On  occasion, 
parents  have  graduated  in  June  along  with 
their  children.  What  if  the  adult  students 
have  young  children  that  need  caring  for?  A 
privately  operated  day  nursery  called  Little 
Lions  operates  out  of  Lakeview.  Students 
who  work  in  the  nursery  earn  co-op  credits 
in  the  Family  Studies  program. 

Lakeview  offers  four  different  kinds  of  co- 
op education:  in  technical  education, 
business,  community  involvement,  and  in 
various  subject  areas.  Students  gain  credits 
by  working  at  no  salary  outside  the  school. 

In  many  instances,  the  co-op  work  leads  to 
part-time  or  full-time  employment  after  the 
student  leaves  school. 

Attached  to  Lakeview  is  the  Avenue  One 
program  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded. 
These  students  are  integrated  into  the  school 
population  as  much  as  possible.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  PEOPLE  program  — a special 
physical  education  program  that  matches 
senior  students  with  students  who  are  han- 
dicapped — assist  the  students  of  Avenue 
One  during  phys.  ed. 

Also  attached  to  Lakeview  is  NEOP  — the 
Native  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gramme. This  program  is  housed  in  John 
Street  School,  off  campus,  and  offers  Native 
students  courses  in  grade  9 and  10  math. 


English,  and  Native  Studies. 

At  Lakeview,  students  can  take  courses 
that  were  unheard  of  just  a few  years  ago. 
Besides  the  PEOPLE  program,  the  physical 
education  department  offers  an  adaptive 
phys.  ed.  program  for  students  who  cannot 
take  part  in  regular  phys.  ed.  activities.  As 
well,  in  senior  years,  phys.  ed.  is 
co-educational  and  provides  an  individualized 
program  of  instruction  in  activities  as 
diverse  as  archery,  golf,  basketball,  and  so 
on.  The  English  department  offers  a science 
fiction/modern  fiction  course  in  grade  13. 
Business  students  can,  of  course,  study  word- 
processing or  hone  their  office  skills  in  the 


business  practice  office.  The  math  depart- 
ment offers  excellent  instruction  in  computer 
programming.  There  is  also  an  enrichment 
program  for  gifted  students. 

A Parent  Teacher  Student  group  is  active 
at  the  school  and  works  hard  at  creating  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  learning. 

Like  most  schools  in  the  province, 
Lakeview  has  been  affected  by  declining 
enrolment,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  continu- 
ing to  offer  a wide  variety  of  programs.  By 
sharing  the  physical  plant’s  facilities  with 
others,  and  by  working  co-operatively  with 
the  community,  the  school  has  become  a tru- 
ly enriched  environment  for  learning. 
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